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. . . Many human problems are implicit in the 
technological and other changes facing industry 
today—and with them will come an increased 
emphasis on the role of the personnel executive. 
In this paper, originally presented at the Ohio 
State Sixteenth Personnel Institute, the author 
offers a stimulating forecast of things to come 
in the personnel field. 


Personnel Activities in 1960: 


AF orecast 


E. H. VAN DELDEN 


Vice President 
Schenley Distillers, New York 


WHAT Is happening in the business 
field today indicates that we are on 
the threshold of economic develop- 
ments that will present personnel 
men with problems for which our 
present skills and our present knowl- 
edge may prove inadequate. In such 
circumstances, personnel research, as 
well as the selling of its results to 
management, and the concurrent de- 
velopment of management itself, will 
take on an_ ever-increasing impor- 
tance. 

According to Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “The great thing in 
this world is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we are 
moving!” The personnel specialist has 
always had to function in much the 
same manner as a sea captain sailing 
a schooner. When a storm has arisen, 
he has had to tack or yaw. If there 
was a calm, he had to take advantage 


of every change in current, but he al- 
ways set his course by the fixed stars. 
In the personnel field we have had 
depressions and wars and strikes. But 
we have always set our course by 
certain eternal verities based upon 
the importance of the individual man. 

The forces operating within and 
without industry today, in my esti- 
mation, will provide the personnel 
specialist with an opportunity to 
emerge as a more important figure 
than he ever has before. This I con- 
sider inevitable, because by training, 
by experience, and by inclination he 
is able to provide the sort of leader- 
ship necessary to the solution of the 
many human problems that lie ahead. 

What are some of the forces which 
can be expected to shape the personnel 
activities of 1960? Technological 
changes, corporate consolidations, 
union and government policies, all 
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will have their part. Within these 
broad categories, however, are dozens 
of individual pressures. 


EFFECTS OF COMING CHANGES 


There are certain foreseeable ef- 
fects which can be expected from such 
developments as automation, atomic 
energy, corporate mergers, stock 
splits, GAW, low tariffs, and income 
tax restrictions, to mention just a 
few, which will require a new or 
changed emphasis upon personnel 
activities. 


Increased Importance of Personnel 
Auditing 


First, in my opinion, will be the 
increased importance of auditing per- 
sonnel practices, procedures, and atti- 
tudes. The movement toward product 
diversification, operations decentrali- 
zation, and corporate empire building 
has resulted in situations where com- 
pany identification and loyalty be- 
come impaired unless being a part of 
the larger organization possesses some 
significance for the employee. Cor- 
porate personnel policies must be ad- 
ministered equitably, promotional op- 
portunities made available throughout 
the entire organization, and positive 
communications efforts made to keep 
employees informed. 

Subsidiaries are often operated in- 
dependently and those in charge 
judged primarily on the basis of the 
amount of profit produced. Unfor- 
tunately, executives vary in their 
ability to apply personnel policies in 
practice. The employee. morale of 
such independent subsidiaries is usu- 
ally evaluated pretty nruch on the 
basis of the profits they turn in. As 
long as the profit picture remains 


good, the situation is likely to be let 
alone. 

Because the structure of manage- 
ment is authoritarian, the supervisor 
is protected by the mores that make 
it a cardinal sin to go over his head. 
In such situations employee relations 
may be deteriorating and there is no 
way for that fact to become known 
while profits hold up. When a strike 
or community resistance becomes a 
fact, it is often too late to do much 
beyond attempting to repair the dam- 
age. Just as the need for financial 
facts caused comptrollers to be de- 
veloped from the bookkeeping func- 
tion, so the personnel specialist must 
become a staff officer able to audit 
the human relations throughout an 
organization. 


Channels for Employee Growth 


Second, will be the increased im- 
portance of providing channels for 
employee growth. Recent technologi- 
cal developments especially empha- 
size the importance of providing op- 
portunities for employee growth. 
While for some the job may become 
more monotonous, for others it will 
become more exacting. In both cases 
there is both a problem and an op- 
portunity. 

There is an atom smasher operating 
on a factory assembly line in a small 
town in Massachusetts. One man runs 
the machine, which is housed in a 
separate room shielded with concrete 
and lead. This machine showers 2 
million-volt electrons on small plastic 
tubes for the drug trade, cross-linking 
the molecules so that the capsules can 
withstand extreme heat and pressure. 
Should something go wrong, skilled 
maintenance men are required to 
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bring the machine back into produc- 
tion without delay. 

Not only must the operator be pro- 
vided with some means whereby he 
can obtain job satisfaction and _per- 
sonal growth from what he is doing 
all by himself, but the maintenance 
men must have the inspiration and the 
opportunity to learn more about the 
process if they are ever going to be- 
come really efficient. 

Office employees and executives are 
in the same situation. While office 
machines have routinized many as- 
pects of office work, greatly enlarged 
organizations have created a need for 
employees with breadth of vision. 
Computers almost human can provide 
data whereby executive decisions can 
be speeded, but they can act only 
upon the information which is fed 
into them, and this depends upon the 
exercise of individual judgment. 

The so-called decision-making com- 
mittee is being utilized as one means 
of developing a “positive thrust” 
toward the solution of problems. 
More and more, office employees are 
being allowed to make decisions about 
the conditions under which they 
work. This is being done not only to 
provide an opportunity for growth 
by treating the employee as an indi- 
vidual capable of thinking through 
problems, but also to provide the 
leadership basis for more effective use 
of the leisure time which may soon 
be opened up in greater measure for 
everyone except personnel men. 


Integration of Personnel Activities 
With Corporate Planning 


Third, will come the necessity for 
integrating personnel knowledge and 
experience into corporate planning. 


-who is a member. 


All divisions of an organization func- 
tion as living elements of human 
activity. There is both a formal and 


.an informal organization in every 


company, and the personnel executive 
must be conversant with the natural 
lines of communication and authority 
as well as with those indicated on a 
chart. 

The personnel executive 


should 


Directors, Planning Board, Executive 
‘or Management Committee, or make 


his influence felt through a superior 
Either Personnel 
Department must be integrated into 
corporate planning or a channel pro- 
vided for the full How of personnel 
advice and recommendations. 

The personnel specialist, in order 
to perform his function adequately in 
this radioactive world of ours, should 
be an executive among executives, 
preferably a company officer. He not 
only exists to assist the other execu- 
tives, but should be accepted as one 
of them. He should be willing to 
accept the responsibility for his own 
decisions. He must be the yeast that 
causes the ferment of changes in em- 
ployee relations, the sparkplug that 
initiates needed improvements. While 
he does not himself establish person- 
nel policy, he certainly develops, rec- 
ommends, criticizes, interprets, and 
polices the policies accepted through 
group deliberation. 


Impact of Changing Nature of 
Corporate Ownership 

Fourth, will be the effect of the 
democratization of corporate owner- 
ship. The prevalence of stock splits 
and stock dividends, sales efforts such 
as those of the monthly stock-pur- 
chase plan developed by the New 


: either himself be on the Board of 


York Stock Exchange, stock purchases 
by company and union pension plans, 
and purchases by employees from 
company stock-purchase plans, are all 
serving to make stock ownership more 
widespread. The well-publicized ef- 
forts of financial opportunists attempt- 
ing to seize control of corporations 
through proxy battles has pointed up 
the problem of professional managers 
with but small ownership interest in 
the business. 

The actual or potential danger of 
stockholder dissatisfaction with man- 
agement serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of personnel planning and 
techniques. Not only are many em- 
ployees stockholders themselves, but 
the loyalty of employees toward man- 
agement always impresses the other 
stockholders. Improved communica- 
tions with stockholders and employees 
will become essential. Meeting the 
requirements of plant communities 
through good employee, labor and 
community relations, as well as the 
functional design of plants for opti- 
mum working relationships, all re- 
quire personnel planning and know- 
how. 


Greater Stress on Administrative 
Skills 


Fifth, will be the increasing im- 
portance of the administrative and co- 
ordinating type of executive. The ex- 
pansion of companies into widely 
diversified fields, as well as the tre- 
mendous growth in size and assets, 
has stressed the need for good ad- 
ministration. The entrepreneur, the 
engineer, the lawyer, are all being 
superseded by the type of executive 
who is a human relations expert—able 
to inspire his colleagues to their best 


efforts by acting as a catalyst in the 
development of ideas and in the reach- 
ing of acceptable group decisions. 

There is a development of control 
devices both electronic and organiza- 
tional. While electronic devices ana- 
lyze reports from decentralized oper- 
ations, some large companies are 
utilizing headquarters staffs to serve 
as management consultants, providing 
advice to assist decentralized operat- 
ing executives in final decision-mak- 
ing. Other companies utilize com- 
mittee action to provide the integrated 
experience and judgment of a group. 

Because this type of operation makes 
the maintenance of morale and the 
development of incentives important, 
strong assistance from the personnel 
specialist is required. New techniques 
of management development will need 
to be explored and old ones, such as 
the individual personal review, re- 
emphasized. Over-all will be the need 
for a continuing audit of personnel 
relations. 


Expanded Scope of Office Operations 


Sixth, will be the increasing propor- 
tion and importance of office workers 
in production. The new technology 
may displace workers at the machine 
but it seems to require more and more 
office workers. Even where additional 
office workers are not needed, their 
relative proportion and importance in 
the workforce increases. In the past, 
because production workers have been 
unionized, they have often received 
wage increases and benefits greater 
than those given office employees. 

Accordingly, there is an accelerated 
need to insure a balance of treatment 
for the workforce, to make certain of 
equivalent treatment for all groups. 
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Failure to recognize that everyone 
who works for the company is an em- 
ployee, from the Board of Directors 
on down, and is entitled to compensa- 
tion and benefits on an explainable 
basis, can lead only to employee ‘dis- 
satisfaction and friction. 


The New Technology 


Seventh to consider will be the in- 
creasingly urgent need for adequately 
trained engineers. As more engineers 
are needed, personnel men will not 
only have to develop a closer liaison 
with the technical schools, but will 
have to undertake a continuing train- 
ing job in the new technology. And 
as more engineering supervisors be- 
come necessary, specialized training in 
leadership and human relations will 
have to be developed with an evalua- 
tion of results through forced use. The 
engineering supervisor must practice 
what he learns or he loses it. But just 
what are the psychological factors in- 
volved in acceptance of responsibility, 
for example? Supervisory decisions 
must be made and engineering efforts 
coordinated. The personnel specialist 
will need to lend a helping hand, at 
least in the beginning. 

Eighth, we shall have the increasing 
need for well educated and well trained 
maintenance men. We may have the 
beginnings of an entirely new type of 
workforce by 1960, wherein mainte- 
nance men will eventually outnumber 
production workers. Moreover, these 
maintenance men will need to be not 
only better skilled but better educated 
as well. Age should no longer be an 
important factor when the main re- 
quirement becomes the ability to use 
one’s brain along with one’s skill. 

Just as most airplane accidents to- 


day are due to human rather than 
mechanical failings, human fallibility 
must be recognized in the utilization 
of automatic machinery. Personnel 
planning will require entirely different 
techniques for selection, placement, 
and training. 


Employment Guarantees 


Ninth to consider will be steadier 
work for those employed. Any form 
of employment guarantee poses addi- 
tional work and responsibility for the 
personnel department. Manning tables 
for various levels of operation will 
need to be accurate. for decisions 
whether to work overtime or add new 
employees will be made on the basis 
of such estimates. 

There are incentive problems in- 
herent in any employment guarantee. 
As hiring becomes restricted and the 
size of the workforce becomes rela- 
tively rigid, the workforce will require 
training in order to provide employ- 
ment flexibility. Selection, indoctrina- 
tion, and evaluation take on increased 
importance as the personnel depart- 
ment becomes a key element in mak- 
ing any guarantee economically pos- 


sible. 


Larger Bargaining Units 

Tenth, will be the matter of the in- 
creased size of collective-bargaining 
units. With the merger of the AFL- 
CIO, and the joining together of con- 
stituent unions in related fields, col- 
lective-bargaining units will expand 
into multi-piant or company-wide 
units. The growth of corporations 
through merger and purchase will 
likewise tend to make collective-bar- 
gaining units larger. 

The growth of bargaining units will 
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affect the personnel executive by con- 
centrating bargaining into a few ex- 
tremely important decisions. There 
may also be repercussions upon em- 
ployee morale as the distance between 
union leaders and the rank and file 
increases. This may require efforts on 
the part of the personnel specialist to 
determine employee needs in view of 
the circumstances and attempts to find 
a solution. 


Scope of the Perscnnel Job 


From this quick rundown of some 
of the possible effects of the various 
changes that can be seen ahead, we 
can now discuss what can be reason- 
ably expected of the personnel func- 
tion in 1960, in light of the changes 
forecast and the effects expected. 

I have developed five basic prin- 
ciples for personnel men to remember 
in meeting these situations. The first 
is that men were made before ma- 
chines; the second, that man is not a 
gadget; the third, that men must 
think; the fourth, that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure; 
the fifth, nobody wins a quarrel. 

Perhaps the “why” of these five 
basic principles will become apparent 
if we consider the personnel activities 
that may well come from the foresee- 
able effects already discussed: 

1. A reorganization of the person- 
nel department to provide balance and 
equivalent consideration to clerical and 
unorganized employees. This may ac- 
tually take the form of having both 
a personnel manager for production 
and a personnel manager for adminis- 
trative and office employees. 

2. Representation of the personnel 
department on the Board of Directors 
to influence company policies. 


3. Officer status for the personnel 
executive reporting to the chief co- 
ordinating officer of the company, 
whatever his title may be. 


4. Membership on top level deci- 
sion-making committees. 


5. Integration into the management 
of the company. 


6. Concern with organizational 
planning. An organization is composed 
of people and the best organization is 
one that provides for the most effec- 
tive human performance. 


7. Communication of company pur- 
pose as well as method. What does 
the company stand for? Do all em- 


ployees know and understand this 
credo? 


8. Broadening the personnel ad- 
ministrator’s job and responsibilities. 
If the weight of the problem is not 
matched by the weight in prestige, 
authority, or manpower of the de- 


partment assigned to solve it, there 
will be no solution. 


9. Employee development (growth) 
resulting from emphasis upon the in- 
dividual and his potentialities. 


10. Periodic (and perpetual) per- 
formance evaluation and personal re- 
views from the Board of Directors 
down. 


11. Flexible salary schedules. As 
a result of decentralization, company- 
wide ‘salary schedules may well have 
to be changed to provide for local con- 
ditions. After all, absolute conformity 
in nation-wide units may not be de- 
sirable. Moreover, the work required 
for the same job in different locations 
is rarely the same. 


12. Personnel auditing of meth- 
ods, procedures, satisfaction quotient, 
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and the total work environment of 
employees. 

13. The training of generalists. 
The extended use of consultative and 
multiple management. 


14. Education in the economics of 
technological improvements and the 
American way of production. 


The Over-all View 


Personnel men in the past have 
worried about their inability to prove 
the value of their contribution to the 
welfare of the business. In 1960, the 
contribution will be so direct there 
should be no question about the value 
of what is done, even though the 
savings show up in someone else’s 
balance sheet. The requirements of 
the personnel job will grow so fast 
that we shall all have trouble keeping 
up to date. The field of personnel ad- 
ministration in the future will be a 
constantly expanding universe which 
will always keep one step ahead of 
us no matter how fast we run, like 
the mechanical rabbit in the dog 
race. 

Recent experiments with “thinking 
machines” have brought out the fact 


that considered response to stimuli 
does. not imply awareness. Awareness, 
or consciousness, is in a category un- 
touched by science. Yet it is precisely 
in the field of conscious motivation 
that personnel assistance is most 
needed. 


Companies and individuals must be 
able to take fast-moving changes in 
stride. The pressure for changes is 
mounting. The inability to switch 
operating methods quickly is hurting 
many companies, but changes in them- 
selves always create both personnel 
problems and opportunities. 

So I would say that we need to do 
more than administrative routine 
which, after all, is but another name 
for action divorced from thought. We 
need to plan for the new conditions 
that can be seen ahead. 


In 1960 let us not repeat those im- 
mortal words of Dorothy Parker’s 
embarrassed bridegroom, “Well—here 
we are!” It is the quality of thinking 
that makes for growth in the person- 
nel field. We must recognize where 
problems exist and break new paths, 
or open new channels to their solu- 
tion. That is the challenge. 
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PERIODICAL 


ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 


the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 


From time to time "P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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NOTES 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES IN 1960: A FORECAST. E.H. VAN DELDEN 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass’n). January, 1956. Pages 294-300. 


In his forecast of personnel activities and how they will be influenced by 1960, the 
Vice-President of Schenley Distillers (New York) sets the stage by indicating the 
probable impact of corporate mergers, products diversification, atomic energy in indus- 
try, automation, guaranteed annual wage, taxation, and other technological and eco- 
nomic forces. He offers the following as needs‘and developments forecast for 1960: 


(1) increased importance of personnel auditing; (2) increased importance of providing 
channels for employee growth; (3) necessity for integrating personnel knowledge and 
experience into total corporate planning; (4) democratization of corporate ownership 
by more employee stock-purchase plans, and improved communication with such stock- 
holders; (5) greater stress on administrative skills of the personnel officials — 
especially as coordinators; (6) expanded scope of office operations and the growing 
importance of office and clerical workers supporting the production process; (7) per- 
sonnel’s role in recruiting and training adequate number of engineers; (8) a better 
educated and well trained staff of maintenance men will be needed in this period of 
automation; (9) coping with problems which result from employment guarantees to 
workers for stability df work; (10) increased size of collective-bargaining staff units 
in the personnel or industrial relations office. This is further developed by the 
author in his provocative listing of personnel activities that may well come from the 
foreseeable effects cited above. 
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QUALITY CONTROL OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. ROBERT H. WILLEY. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). November, 1955. Pages 258-267 


Based on an address before the recent AMA Personnel Conference, Mr, Willey 
(Director of Civilian Personnel, Department of the Army) describes the pattern by 
which this decentralized organization of more than 250 field installations attempts to 
achieve quality control of its personnel program. The goal is to gain quality control 
—— the principle of an integrated system of internal and external reviews and 
audits. 


Within this integrated system the following measures are undertaken: (1) requires 
reports of progress of operations — both statistical and narrative reports of personnel 
management; (2) periodic surveys — a headquarters team of management analysts con- 
ducts interviews at the work-site to determine the “why” of certain personnel prob- 
lems; (3) local self-analysis — done at the local installation for the purpose of de- 
termining facts and conditions which affect personnel management and using this fund 
of information for the benefit of the line management operators in solving their per- 
sonnel problems and promoting productivity; (4) “outside” reviews — invitation of 
private businessmen, industrialists, and management consultants to visit and evaluate 
the quality of personnel management of designated Army installations which employ 
large numbers of civilian employees. This integrated evaluation pattern, then, pro- 


vides the Department of the Army with top management control, quality control, adjust- 


ment to current needs, and the outside view of personnel management. 
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WOMEN AT WORK IN PERSONNEL. EDITH M. LYNCH. 
Personnel Journal. January, 1956. Pages 295-297. 


Edith M. Lynch, Assistant Division Manager of the American Management Associa- 
tion, discusses questions concerning women in personnel and cites information ex- 
tracted from a survey of the New York Personnel Club which consists of 300 women 
personnel officers. 


Many organizations split the functions so that personnel women handle female em- 
ployees and men conduct the affairs for the men, but women “like to think there are 
no personnel jobs they cannot do.”. The following features are cited: (1) Few 
women are in top personnel jobs in the heavy industries or in collective bargaining 
ositions, but when they are in such positions there appears to be “less bickering, 
ess name calling, and more getting right down to business.” (2) Salaries of person- 
nel women vary in relation to position, education, experience, type and size of com- 
pany. (3) To obtain equality they must produce work equal to or better than that of 
men in similar positions and must not engage in “detail”, but rather demonstrate the 
broader approach. (4) The question whether women should start up the ladder as 
secretaries or enter directly as personnel assistant was split 50/50. (5) Occasion- 
ally a man who “likes people” will get the job when a more highly qualified woman 
could handle the job. (6) Emergencies, such as the war, pressed women into person- 
nel jobs meth reserved for men. 
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NOTES 


EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


WHO IS AN EXECUTIVE? PERRIN STRYKER. 
Fortune. December, 1955. Pages 107-109, 228-232. 


Fortune surveyed the views of several hundred leading business executives and many 
management subordinates and consultants — a total of more than 1,100 expressions 
received — on the definition of an executive gauged by what he does. There 
emerged this composite portrait: 


“An American executive isa person paid for a full-time job in which he: (1) 
directly helps to set his company’s objectives and overall policies; (2) is required 
to make or approve decisions that significantly affect profits and future plans; (3) 
coordinates several major corporate functions, or those of a major division or de- 
partment; (4) maintains and develops an organization of trained subordinates to 
achieve the company’s objectives; and, (5) delegates responsibility and authority 
to the organization, and controls performance and results through at least one level 
of supervision.” 


As for relative importance of the executive functions, they were placed in this order 
of frequency based on the responses: (1) achieving the company’s overall objec- 
tives; (2) planning, and setting policies and objectives; (3) making decisions, think- 
ing, analyzing; (4) coordinating functions and people; (5) organizing and developing 
subordinates, advising other executives and managers; (5) handling subordinates, con- 
trolling operations; (7) improving own capacities, leading, setting an example; (8) 
delegating, giving orders, working through others; (9) exercising business judgment, 
performing a speciality; (10) dealing with the public. (4-56) 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE. JAMES F. GRADY. 
Advanced Management. December, 1955. Pages 16-19. 


The training program of the Foreign Service Institute (Department of State) has taken 
on new life as a result of a recent management survey conducted by a group of 
leaders representing industry and business, education, and government. Among other 
recommendations for improving the Foreign Service, the survey group pinpointed the 
need for more effective career training of executive personnel. Mr. Grady, Dean of 
the School of Management of the FSI, outlines the way in which action has been tiken 
in this first year to follow through on the recommendations of the survey group. 


The philosophy of the “expanded and revitalized” training program stresses several 
major points: (1) the importance of the concept of the executive as a “generalist,” 
although in his background he has achieved earlier recognition as a specialist in one 
or more areas; (2) the significance of the capacity to delegate; and, (3) sound execu- 
tive direction as the real test of administrative effectiveness. At various levels 
(junior officer, mid-career officer, senior officer) the training program has utilized 
lecture sessions, cases in management, university-related courses, and other educa- 
tional media to interpret the importance of this management philosophy in various 
phases of administration — communication, security, procurement, budget prepara- 
tion, personnel pon wey: control, headquarters-field relationship, staff work, and 


other areas. It is believed that there has been substantial progress within this first 
year. 
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PRESIDENTS WANTED. E. J. SCHWANHAUSSER. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. December, 1955. Pages 39-40, 62. 


This article, written by the president of the Worthington Corporation, stresses the 
importance of persuading executives to be more ambitious and push for positions of 
top management responsibilities. Two pictures of the top manager are given: one 
the ulcer-ridden president who carried the weight of the world on his shoulders, and 
the other the executive who sits at a big desk and lets others do all his work for him. 
The author maintains that being president of a large company is certainly hard work, 
but that it can be stimulating = have an element of fun. 


Industry today needs more good managers, and there is a particular need for managers 
who come up through the production ranks, At the moment a young man begins to 


supervise the activities of others he enters an entirely new world with unlimited pos- 


sibilities. Soon he finds that the higher he goes in management echelons the more 
people there are to whom he must answer for his actions — contrary to youthful 
dreams where he envisaged working to the top “to be his own boss”. He should also 
broaden his interests and experience along the way. If a technical man, he should 
pick up liberal arts background, and vice versa. The author contends that more top 
executives should do as he does — admit that he likes his job, despite the hard 
work and headaches, and encourage more young men to aspire to positions of leader 
ship in industry. Their progress, however, should be watched very carefully and 
appraised in all elements. 
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NOTES 


SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


APPROACH FOR MANAGER DEVELOPMENT. 
. Personnel Administration. November, 1955. Pages 13-20. 


Based on intensive study of the records of over 2,000 managers and interviews of 
some 300, General Electric has developed a four-fold approach to manager develop- 
ment. The article describes how the company has become convinced of four basic 
principles governing the need for and type of development planned. These are: (1) 
manager development must be based on continuing systematic research; (2) the focus 
of the approach is placed on individual ee ar ery, toe nae (3) every manager is respon- 
sible for the development of the men under him; and (4) all managerial jobs come 
within the scope of this policy. 


The program concentrates on four key areas. First, managers must be thoroughly 
aware that the managerial climate of the organization is created essentially by mana- 
gers’ attitudes, their policies and practices, the standards they set, and the extent to 
which they practice sound communication. Second, each manager must be made re- 
sponsible for his own and his men’s development. This means that managers must 
critically appraise themselves and their assistants to determine their special needs. 
Third, managers must think in terms of long- and short-range manpower planning and 
continuity of leadership. Fourth, managers must be able to pursue “manager educa- 


tion”, which includes personal reading and study, local professional business courses, 


Management courses and activities, and other educational experiences. 
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AIMING FOR THE TOP. W.8B. GIVEN, JR. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. November, 1955. Pages 39-40, 60, 62. 


A number of thoughts which “sound like heresy” are presented by the Chairman of the 
Board of the American Brake Shoe Company about methods of self-improvement for 
executives, While not discounting the importance of formal education and training, 
the author maintains that self-development on the initiative of the individual is far 
more important. The main device is learning from the experience of counselor-boss, 
and enlisting his help in determining what aids would be of benefit to the individual. 
It is maintained that most bosses are delighted to help an employee who shows 
interest in his own improvement; if not, the author would be delighted to be the first 
to fire him (the boss). 


This “counseling” should be frank, despite the risk of a temporarily bruised ego. 
Often kidding about some weakness may be a good way to point out a serious inade- 
quacy; beware of the boss who “likes” you, since he may not be frank. The impor- 
tance of teamwork in industry is extremely important, and the young ambitious execu- 
tive would be well advised to develop his abilities as part of ateam. Personal 
conceits may be both good and bad, and it is important to be able to distinguish be- 
tween them. Finally, two additional attributes are suggested: sell your ideas and 
suggestions, not your own personal advancement; sharpen your ability of analyzin, 
other people, those whom you like and those dislike, Executive coaching and soit 
development are important ingredients in shooting for the top. 
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He pg le QUALITIES OF GOOD SUPERVISION: A CASE STUDY. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). January, 1956. Pages 311-326. 


By means of a questionnaire to which a cross-section of 769 respondents expressed 
their views, there was determined the qualities regarded important in supervision at 
the Kelly Air Force Base with its large population of white-collar and blue-collar 
employees. The following reveal the results of the survey: 

First in Importance 
Makes sure that safe working practices are used. 
Is fair in all dealings with people. 
Does a good job of planning and organizing work of his group. 
Trains workers to do a good job. Knows what he is responsible for. 
Has good self-control. 

Second in Importance 

Has good discipline in his group of workers. 
Is a man you can believe and trust. 
Sees that tools and equipment are kept in good working order. 
Knows the rules and policies. Makes workers want to turn out good work, 

Third in Importance 
Understands his workers. 
Lets workers know what he expects them to do in their jobs. 
Gives credit for doing good work. 
Checks work to be sure it is up to standard. 
Does not allow materials to be wasted. (9-56) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


PREVENTION OF BACK INJURIES THROUGH PREPLACEMENT 
EXAMINATIONS. W. F. BECKER, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. November, 1955. Pages 486-490. 


This article by the medical officer of the Hawthorne Works, Western Electric Company, 
describes the results of a ten-year study of back injuries among employees of the 
company. Accompanying the articles are peice charts and photographs of x-rays 
of certain types of back injuries. The x-rays show up structural changes in the lower 
spine, and it has been found that there is a significant correlation between such 
structural changes and lower back pain. 


In addition to the company requirement of a pre-employment examination, a special 
preplacement examination was instituted in 1950 for workers assigned to heavy work. 
Heavy work is defined as that which necessitates the handling of objects weighing 
more than 30 pounds, 20% of the time. Of the 3074 men examined, 73% were found 
able to perform such work and 27% were unfit for heavy work. One of the most sig- 
nificant results of this program is that disabling back injuries were reduced by 67%. 
The severity rate dropped from a high of above 100 to a of 5, Another significant 
factor is that through prescribed physical examination pre-employment back injuries 
were revealed that would otherwise not have been apparent. Sound selection of em- 
ployees assigned to heavy work assures a minimum of back injuries on the job and 
correspondingly reduces absenteeism, compensation cases, and other special 
problems. 
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EVALUATION OF HEARING. ROGER B. MAAS. 
National Safety News. January, 1956. Pages 30-31, 99-103. 


In setting up an industrial hearing conservation program, the logical starting point is 
the establishment of hearing measurement stations. Since much of the success of 
such a program depends on the acceptance it receives from personnel being tested, it 
is wise to orient employes first before putting the program into operation, A special 
committee should work out details. If a plant is too small to purchase an audiometer, 
several can combine for its purchase or one can be located centrally and serve a 
whole community. 


The audiometer must be carefully located or environmental noise will invalidate the 
audiogram. The American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology prefers a 
small observation room with the technician outside. Technicians should be properly 
trained, particularly in handling of the subject, and to conduct each test with care. 
This requires from 10 to 15 minutes, Statistics indicate that approximately one in 
every four new employees suffers from some measure of hearing tee, These dis- 
abilities would not be apparent without audiogram data. The heart of the problem is, 
of course, how to get ear protection to the man, It is recommended that where opposi- 
tion develops, various types of hearing aids be made available and that employees be 
urged to try several until they find the type that suits them best physically and 
psychologically. 
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DENTAL SERVICE AT CORNING GLASS WORKS. HOWARD DeCAMP. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. November, 1955. Pages 499-500. 


In the estimation of company officials the dental health program organized at Coming 
Glass Works in 1925, has proved to be worth the cost. The Clinic serves approxi- 
mately 7000 employees who visit it voluntarily. In addition, pensioners are served 
— employees or pensioners are eligible. Work conducted by the Clinic consists of 
treating toothaches, x-raying the teeth, extracting teeth when necessary, adjusting 
dentures, bridges, crowns, etc. Facilities are modern and adequate and are made 
available to the dental and medical practitioners of the area. These have given the 
program their support and cooperation. 


Getting the employee back to work as soon as possible is considered of vital im- 
portance and is accomplished by using an appointment system. The service is free 
and the staff is on eal 24 hours a day in the event of emergencies. Results have 
been gratifying. Absenteeism because of toothache or dental infection has been 
greatly reduced, Better health makes it possible for highly trained glass workers to 
remain at work in later years than was found before the program was started. Through 
the program valuable into ormation is disseminated to the members of the employee’s 
household and results in more interest in dental health for the family. 
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WHAT THE SAFETY ENGINEER CAN DO WITH ACCIDENT-CAUSE 
STATISTICS. ROBERT D. GIDEL. 


National Safety News. December, 1955. Pages 42-45, 94-96. 


An effective way to improve the safety record in a unit is to deal with one problem at 
atime. Unfortunately, many persons are unable to analyze conditions so as to know 
where to concentrate their efforts. Hence, the importance of statistical data to be 
used as an aid in directing attempts to promote safety. Ways in which accident-cause 
statistics can be put to use are as follows: (1) as guides for safety directors and 
safety engineers to make accident prevention as scientific as possible; (2) by safety 
engineers in planning inspections of certain types of operations; (3) in order to in- 
telligently appraise these operations; (4) to determine the need for additional training; 
(5) to justify the role and function of the safety specialist; (4) for reports to manage- 
ment; (7) to disclose improper placement of employees; (8) to show the existence of 
improper preventive maintenance, schedules, and controls; (9) to disclose inefficien- 
cies in operating processes and procedures; (10) in promotion of public relations; 
(11) in future safety planning and budgeting. 


Modern accident prevention techniques should be based on the concept of learning 
and planning by reviewing the mistakes of others, and accident-cause statistics can 
be used to advantage. 
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MEASURING WORK INJURY EXPERIENCE. HENRY G. LAMB. 
National Safety News. January, 1956. Pages 28-29, 122-124. 


If an employer experiences difficulty in determining whether or not an injury arose 
“out of and in the course of employment,” the first step should be to consult the 
American Standard Method of Recording and Measuring Work Injury Experience, Z16.1- 
1954 — especially in the most current revision. Definitions are grouped in the first 
part and included for the first time is the definition of the term occupational disease. 
Six classes of industrial injuries have been reduced to five. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing change, however, is the definition of severity rate. At an earlier period it was the 
total days charged per thousand employee-hours; it is now the total days charged per 
million employee-hours, “This places the frequency rate and the severity rate on the 
same basis of man-hours of exposure ... and more easy to comprehend.” Specific 
circumstances around which hernia cases shall be counted have been modified and a 
complete set of circumstances concerning back injuries has been added. 


Another oe freee change concerns the making of interpretations, Formerly, on the 
question of including injuries, the local workman’s compensation authority was the 
guide. In 1945, the Standard was divorced from such rulings and a Committee of 


Judges was established. This Committee was renamed the Committee on Interpreta- 
tions in 1954. 
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SIX WAYS TO REDUCE WORKER FATIGUE. (STAFF). 
Management Methods. January, 1956. Pages 32-34. . 


An expert in the field of analysis of industrial fatigue conducted a study of industrial 
fatigue among workers in the plants of the Aluminum Company of Canada. He dis- 
covered instances of worker fatigue due to both emotional factors and individual 
physiological factors. 


From Dr, Brouha’s studies there are drawn six proposals for reducing worker fatigue 
in plants and correspondingly providing substantial savings: (1) employ and select 
workers who are physically fit; (2) organize adequate worker teams for heavy duty 
work units — the size of the work group should be adequate to meet the volume and 
the strain of the physical work required and thereby not subject the individual worker 
to undue stress and workload; (3) insure adequate water intake — the loss of water 
from the body as a result of exhaustion is a serious element in industrial fatigue; the 
company should provide paper -_ and drinking facilities so that workers can drink 
on an hourly basis to maintain adequate water metabolism in the body; (4) reduce heat 
and humidity to the extent possible by providing in the work areas proper insulation 
and an adequate ventilating system — thereby reducing strain upon the heart and the 
circulatory system; (46) organize adequate rest periods to counteract excessive 
fatigue — the setting of the rest periods should be determined by the plant physician 
and the industrial engineer with the assistance of the workers involved. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


A SUGGESTED MODIFICATION IN JOB SATISFACTION SURVEYS. 
R. A. H. ROSEN. 
Personnel Psychology. Autumn, 1955. Pages 303-314. 


Most job satisfaction surveys use the three types of questions indiscriminately 
(standards, perceptions, and evaluations) without regard to the possible different 
frames of reference which are created. These might result in entirely different anal- 
yses of morale. This article investigated the differences in response to these three 
types of questions, and found significant differences in results. 


A “standards” question (what should be done) would be: “Foremen should be inter- 
ested in their workers.” A “perceptions” question (what was seen as being done) 
would be: ‘“Foremen show interest in their workers.” An “evaluations” question (the 
feeling about what was seen as being done) would be: “I am satisfied with the extent 
to which foremen show interest in the workers.” The study was based on about 1800 
workers who were members of 21 local machinist unions, and involved union practices 
and policies, It was suggested that the method of analysis of the survey should be a 
comparison of satisfied and dissatisfied group standards with organizational policy, 
which might produce many different patterns. For example, if 80% desire the union to 
take an active part in politics and are satisfied with current performance in this 
respect, whereas 20% do not desire an active political role and are dissatisfied with 
performance, the problem is one of adjusting standards of the dissatisfied group 
rather than changing union policy. 
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HEED RUMORS FOR THEIR MEANING. ROBERT HERSHEY. 
Personnel Journal. January, 1956. Pages 299-301. 


Mr. Hershey, Personnel Director, Bulova Watch Co., Maspeth Division, (Maspeth, New 
York), suggests analyzing rumors and acting upon the reasons behind them. He 
categorizes different types of rumors as you move up the echelons. “Rumors repre- 
sent attempts by employees to make a given situation — for which they lack all facts 
— mean more to them.”. Emotionally charged topics such as “wages, hours, working 
conditions, supervision, security, promotion, benefits, and lay off* are but a few. 
The danger exists when the employee acts upon or has anxiety about these things 
without adequate information. There is a “wish-fulfillment rumor” which is an ex- 
pression of an anxiety. Such things as pay rates or fringe benefits may be of this 
nature. Management should consider these as direct announcement of employee think- 
ing. The “wedge-driving rumor” is not as easily observed and is an expression of 
disunity among sections within the plant, Rumors at middle-management level are 
not like those found in the shop. Mr. Hershey calls such things *Rumorlike” because 
they lack the emotional charge. Middle management is rarely without the facts that 
breed rumors in the shop — that of company policy and plans, Among executives 
there is the “confidential” information concerning group relationships. 


(continued in the next abstract) 
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(continued from above abstract) 


There is the expectancy that this type of information will be received and returned. 
This type of ‘leak’ confuses the executives. “Although the personnel director can 
never prevent rumors from starting, there are-several tested ways which help to con- 
trol and reduce the harmful effects of rumoring. Chief among these are: (1) Keep the 
normal channels of communication open — rumors abound in the absence of reliable 
information, (2) Don’t use public address systems to debunk a rumor — this method 
seems to make the rumor better remembered than the refutation. (3) The best way to 
debunk a rumor is by presenting fact upon fact about the topic, rather than to try to 
disprove the logic of the rumor. (4) Prevent idleness and monotony in the work force 
wherever possible. (5) Campaign against rumors and ridicule rumor-mongering. (6) 
Develop faith in the source of management’s communications. (7) Educate your 
supervisors in the dynamics of rumor. (8) Distract people’s attention from the rumor 
area. (9) An official denial alone will never debunk a rumor. (10) “... and the most 
effective: Interpret the rumor as a psychiatrist would interpret a symptom. Ask 
yourself, ‘What anxiety or attitude does this rumor reflect?’ Then try to relieve the 
tension by correcting the situation which caused it,” 
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TOWARD BETTER SELF UNDERSTANDING. GEORGE C. HOUSTON. 
Personnel Journal. January, 1956. Pages 286-291. 


Mr. Houston, Manager, Manufacturing Training Service Section, General Electric Com- 
pany (Schenectady, N.Y.), cites the barriers to self-acceptance and self-realization, 
The General Electric Company, conducting a series of workshop conferences devoted 
to “The Development of Men,” comes up with the premise that we must develop our- 
selves first before attempting to develop others. Responsibility rests with manage- 
ment who must: (1) support this program, (2) be sensitive to the capabilities of its 
employees, (3) provide opportunities for growth and development, (4) provide experi- 
ence and training and (5) “provide guidance and counsel which will help the individ- 
ual to make the most of these experience opportunities and to arrive at a better 
understanding of himself and his ahilities.” 


The author briefly covers the areas of rewards of self-acceptance, blocks to progress, 
mental self-discipline needed, signs of mental problems of self-understanding, child- 
hood influences, wrong thinking as blocks to progress, and counseling techniques. 
Necessary requirements for a self-understanding are: (1) “.. a sincere desire on 
the part of the individual ...(2)... an atmosphere within which he can tackle these 
problems - - - (3)... he should feel that he is free and that it is right for him to seek 

elp ...(4)...a definite and sustained effort to overcome whatever difficulties he 
may discover, realizing that results may not come easily ...*. 
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THE HUMAN SITUATION TODAY. (SERIES OF CONTRIBUTED ESSAYS). 


be American Scholar. Winter, 1955-56. 


For this special 25th anniversary issue The American Scholar invited as contrib- 
utors a noted theologian, a literary man, a biologist, a psychologist, an ecologist, 


a political commentator, and two historians. Among the significant views and ob- 
servations on the human situation today: 


Reinhold Niebuhr contends that “our best chance for survival lies not in courage or 
our resolution as in our modesty and patience.” Even in so bleak an era of atomic 
bomb doom, observes Max Lemer, “more people are more eager to learn how to get 
more enjoyment and meaning out of more life.” A leading psychologist believes that 
we must draw upon science for “the scientific study of human behavior... will con- 
tribute much to our design for planned improvement of cultural practices” and humani- 
tarian action, Amidst robotism and threat of war it is urgent that “we put mankind 
in the saddle so that it rides things — not the reverse — and thus achieve a sound 
system of “orientation and devotion without man’s needing to distort reality and to 
worship idols.” These expressions concerning the human s‘tuation today in the 
larger community (society) are of significance to those in personnel management who 
aaa the human situation daily in the smaller community of the office and the 
plant. 
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WHAT EMPLOYEES THINK ABOUT YOU. WALTER EMMERLING. 
Office Executive. January, 1956, Pages 19-23, 


In a survey conducted by the National Office Management Association’s representa- 
tive, a questionnaire “How to Choose a Boss” was distributed to some 20,000 
persons. Most of these fell into the 20-40 years age group and two-thirds of the group 
comprised women, The questionnaire was structured in this way (and the most 
numerous responses are indicated by asterisk): Q: What do you want in a boss? A: 
managerial skill*; fairness; intelligence; common sense; appearance; attitude; 
courtesy; etc. Q: Which of these qualities of a boss irritate you most? A: injus- 
tice*; superior attitude; putting things off; untruthfulness, grouchiness. Additional 
employee responses to the questionnaire indicate that inadequate salaries and poor 
inter-office communications are irritants. 


Other responses revealed that 31% of the respondents had never had a “heart to 
heart” talk with their employers, and 18% did so only when it became necessary. 
Approximately 60% of the respondents had no preference as to whether they wished 
to work for a male or female supervisor. Age of the “boss” did not appear to be of 
any significance in the responses of the individuals, 
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NOTES 


RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


THE INSIDE STORY OF PART-TIME HELP. (J.H. FRANK AND MM STAFF). 
Management Methods, January, 1956. Pages 11-14. 


Manpower, Inc., which originated eight years ago, operates on a service bureau prin- 
ciple by which it provides part-time workers to employers on a fee basis, and it as- 
sumes all the responsibilities of recruitment, efficiency, and payment. The Manage- 
ment Methods editorial staff conducts a question-answer session with the Executive 
Vice President of Manpower, Inc., Mr. John H. Frank, andyields an illuminating 
account of how to save money by “renting” rather than hiring employees. 


It is estimated that the costs of hiring and training a new employee come to more than 
$5,000 — this includes the expenditures for recruiting, screening, psychological test- 
ing, training, pay during unproductive time, and losses due to errors and failures. In 
this series of some twenty (20) questions and answers between the MM staff inter- 
viewer and Mr. Frank, there is yielded a good deal of new and profitable information 
in regard to hiring part-time personnel to meet work “overloads” or peaks, comparative 
costs of hiring and “renting”, familiarity with the firm and its work operations to 
which the part-time worker is sent, complying with specialized requests of the em- 
ployer, efficiency, availability of workers for office jobs, stores, factories, and even 
specialists. Comparative costs, the specific way in which the service bureau oper- 


ates, evaluation made by employing firms, and other details also highlight this 
account. 
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RECRUITING FOR EXECUTIVE WORK. A. W. MENZIES. 
New Zealand Jour. of Public Adm. September, 1955. Pages 53-65. 


An interesting parallel between civil service personnel recruitment and development 
trends in the U.S. and New Zealand is noted in this article by an Advisory Officer to 
the New Zealand Public Service. Mr. Menzies introduces his ideas by a statistical 
analysis of turnover trends in new recruits during the past few years and of the re- 
sulting problems. These include the hiring of older persons to make up the losses in 
the age groups of the twenties, the future shortage of supervisors which results when 


these recruits should have progressed to responsible positions, and other 
considerations. 


He proposes a reclassification of public service positions to make careers more at- 
tractive to young men, This should be in terms of categories: (1) routine clerical 
work of a repetitive nature, such as filing; (2) technical-professional work which re- 
quires some training (and here the author apparently includes some “administrative” 
jobs); (3) executive work, or that work requiring training and development of certain 
abilities for the successful performance of higher duties. The plan would provide 
for separate recruitment into these different categories and, according to the author, 
have the virtue of forcing organizations to establish definite qualifications standards 
for recruiting, specific development programs for the second two classes, and more 
accelerated promotion plans for the third group. 
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REDUCING EMPLOYEE TURNOVER. M.C. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Office Executive. January, 1956. Pages 24-25. 


During the period of 1952-1954 the First National Bank of Atlanta made a serious 
effort to reduce the rate of personnel turnover. The first measure was to install an 
effective job evaluation program. Employees were thereby better able to be informed 
as to their job status and the additional abilities and requisites needed in order to 
advance to other jobs. Next, a pre-employment testing program was developed in the 
organization. This was based on the premise that initial selection of the right person 
for the right job would tend to counteract turnover to a considerable extent. Improved 
orientation program for new employees accompanied this feature. Employee stability 
is often affected by the quality of communications in the organization, and for this 
reason the bank undertook to improve its communications wherever possible and to 


encourage employee participation, job stability, and enthusiasm in the total personnel 
program. 


These measures were undertaken after the survey disclosed various reasons for em- 
ployee turnover in the bank. Marital problems, which in one way or another affected 
the employee’s decision to leave the organization, accounted for more than 40 percent 
of the turnover. Job dissatisfaction accounted for more than 15 percent of turnover, 
Release of employees for unsatisfactory service or related reasons in the best in- 
terests of the organization — approximately 11 percent. The remainder in the 
“Miscellaneous” group included retirements, deaths, military service, and other 


reasons. (24-86) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


AUTOMATION AND LABOR RELATIONS. CLYDE E. DANKERT. 
Personnel Journal, December, 1955. Pages 263-265. 


A condition of general flux in the field of industrial relations is anticipated by Mr. 
Dankert, as increasing automation raises productivity and also labor’s demands and 
the workers’ insecurity. The author, professor of economics at Dartmouth College, 
discusses some of the developments that may be expected as automation progresses. 
These include possibilities of the 35-hour week ‘and the 4-day week, both of which 

are predicted for the next decade in many industries, These will necessitate more 
two- and three-shift schedules, with resulting labor problems for employers. Com- 
panies will be pressed by unions to adopt more adequate programs to re-train workers 
who have been displaced, Demands for the “guaranteed annual wage” will be strength- 
ened by the belief in union quarters that it will regulate the process of technological 
change and tend to minimize its disruptive influences. One of the most challenging 
social problems in the future will be what to do with man’s additional leisure time. 
Unions will probably increase pressure for longer paid vacations, and perhaps for more 
holidays as well. The author expresses his belief that automation will strengthen 
unions, as the workers tend to feel the need of a balancing force against the drive for 
increased productivity by automative processes. 
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WHAT DID THE UNIONS WIN FROM GAW? A. G. LARKE. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. December, 1955. Pages 50-54. 


Probably over one million industrial workers are now covered by supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plans (SUB), which was management’s answer to union demands for 
a guaranteed annual wage. The author points out that SUB is not the same as a 
guaranteed annual wage, and that a standard pattern seems to be established in such 
plans. Twelve provisions which are similar in practically all SUB plans are dis- 
cussed: (1) There is no absolute guarantee of pay for any given period; (2) All are 
tied in with state unemployment compensation; (3) Provisions are made so that layoff 
of short-seniority workers will not deplete the fund’s reserves; (4) A maximum cents- 
per-hour is set as the company’s obligation; (5) Formula is set for determining the 
maximum payments by the company during a given period; (6) Benefits are reduced 
when the fund falls below certain percentages of the maximum amounts; (7) Unions do 
not have equal voice in managing the funds, but have access to grievance procedures; 
(8) Employee’s eligibility for payments depend upon their eligibility for state unem- 
ployment benefits; (9) The standard rate of employer contribution is five cents per 
hour; (10) Payments are for 26 weeks only; (11) State laws on dual unemployment pay- 
ments are considered; and (12) There are detailed provisions covering eligibility, 
obligation, and amounts to be paid. 


This area of wage administration promises to command much attention within the next 
several years, 
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TEN WAYS TO HELP BUILD UNION RESPONSIBILITY. HERBERT O. EBY. 
Personnel Journal. December, 1955. Pages 246-250. 


This presentation emphasizes that the best way employers can contribute to the 
growth of responsible unions is by cooperation and good faith, not by fighting unions 
at every turn. Mr. Eby, General Labor Relations Director of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, stresses that labor-management conflict disturbs productivity by unsettling 
the employee’s attitude toward his job. He contends that the average worker, secure 
in a satisfactory job, will produce — provided that his stability is not seriously af- 
fected by jurisdictional disputes between his company and his union. 


Some of the “don’ts” listed for employers in the article directly strike at the competi- 
tion over the worker. For example, Mr. Eby advises against management competing 
with the union for employees’ loyalty, and urges recognition of the fact that each 
provides guidance in a different way. Communications is another field in which com- 
pany should work with union, particularly where a grievance procedure is in the union 
province, Likewise, the union should be given recognition as a political organization 
in certain situations, just like any other pressure group. Other points made include 
the need for employers to recognize unreservedly bona fide unions as collective 
bargaining agents; to separate areas of real conflict from the superficial areas; to 
maintain calm during crises; to be firm when necessary; and to establish good public 
relations, The net gain would be mutual and would tend to curtail industrial strife. 
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LIMITING THE RISK IN EMPLOYEE STOCK PLANS. A.G.LARKE. 
Dun'’s Review and Modern Industry. November, 1955. Pages 41-43. 


The sharp stock market break in September 1955 left many people wondering if em- 
ployees who bought stock in their company would soon be left holding the bag in a 
manner similar to the 1930’s, when much ill-will was heaped on the heads of many 
companies by their employees. However, most corporations have learned from these 
mistakes and now surround their stock offerings so as to minimize the risks taken by 
their employees. 


Seven such safety devices are cited by the author: (1) Employees are warned re- 
peatedly of risks; (2) Much of the cost of buying stocks is borne by the company; (3) 
Profit-sharing plans are involved; (4) Employees buy stock at less than the market 
ptice; (5) Provisions are made for “dollar-averaging”; (6) Employees may decide to 
invest their savings in other ways; (7) Employees are encouraged to hold on to their 
stock for retirement and other long-range purposes. 


Illustrations of the above points are given which involve descriptions of the safety 
features built into plans of the following companies: Food Machinery & Chemical, 
Commonwealth Edison, Dow Chemical, Inland Steel, du Pont, General Electric, Sun 
Oil, Atlantic Refining Company, General Motors, Socony Mobil Oil, Standard Oil of 
Indiana and California, Purolator Products, Richfield Oil, Sears Roebuck, Dayton 
Power & Light, Minnesota Mining, Falstaff Brewing Company, and Pitney-Bowes. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF PREVAILING WAGES. WM. F. SORENSEN, JR. 

Personnel Administration. January-February, 1956. Pages 25-33. 
In this account the Special Assistant on compensation matters to the Executive 
Director of the U.S. Civil Service Commission describes the movement of wages from 
the standpoint of elements such as time, place, industry, and jobs. Within the Federal 
civil service there are some 750,000 (or about 30 percent of all Federal workers) 
trade, craft, and manual workers who are paid on the basis of prevailing wage rates. 
By means of a series of tables covering considerable periods and a cross-section of 
principal industries in all geographic areas of the United States, variations and dif- 
ferences are shown. Substantial variations exist for comparable manual occupations 
among different basic industries; significant variations exist, too, for comparable 
jobs in various regions of the country. 


Among the essentials in tracing movement of wages are: (1) wage or salary data must 
be current; (2) they should be based on careful matching of duties for representative 
jobs; (3) in comparisons, select carefully those functions, purposes, and conditions 
of employment (in a company) which are comparable to the organization seeking to use 
the schedule; (4) “locality” or “area” must be clearly defined; (5) periodic reviews 

of prevailing wage information and schedule adjustments should be required if rates 
are to remain current and functional, 
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WAGE GUARANTEES AND ANNUAL EARNINGS: A CASE STUDY OF 
GEORGE A. HORMEL COMPANY. €E.J.McCARTHY. 
Journal of Business. January, 1956. Pages 41-51. 


Among various firms which have some plan for stabilized employment (following the 
“annual wage” principle accepted by Ford and General Motors recently) is the George 
A. Hormel & Company in the meat-packing business. In this very detailed study by 
the author it is concluded that the high and sustained worker earnings was due to 

the company’s premium prices for its products and sharing its above-average profits 
with the employees — and not particularly because of high worker productivity or 
overhead savings. The view that the “guaranteed annual wage” in the organization 
is the responsible factor, in light of the evidence, is rejected. 


It is sound for unions and their members to view the “guaranteed annual wage” as a 
means of stabilizing employment and raising incomes because of more annual hours 
of work. “However, if the ‘guaranteed annual wage’ is viewed by labor as some sort 
of magic vehicle to considerably higher annual earnings, then perhaps they should be 
disabused .. . The United Packinghouse Workers of America is a case in point... 
This study of Hormel has suggested ... that the high earnings are not due to sta- 
bilization but rather to a monopolist’s sharing the profits of innovation with his em- 
ployees through a liberal incentive system.” For personnel officers and salary and 
wage administrators studies such as this are significant in the follow-up of the 
“guaranteed annual wage” trend and effects. 
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NOTES 


TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


RELATIONSHIP OF SHORT EMPLOYMENT TESTS AND GENERAL CLERICAL 
VESTS. RUGHES. 
Personnel Psychology. Autumn, 1955. Pages 331-337. 


The Short Employment Tests (SET) require 20 minutes test administration time 
whereas the General Clerical Test (GCT) requires 30 minutes. The problem of this 
was to see whether the shorter SET would give as good validity as the longer GCT, 
which would mean considerable savings in time and money in selecting and classify- 
ing clerical applicants with different educational backgrounds. One group of 146 
subjects had high school backgrounds, while the other group of 137 applicants for 
work in IBM Corporation had some business school or college training. 


Results indicated that the SET could replace the GCT for clerical applicants (correla- 
tion of .87 was obtained between the two tests), and probably could be used for 
secretarial applicants (correlation of .77 obtained). There was a sufficient range of 
scores on the SET to enable norms to be established which discriminated adequately 
among better and poorer applicants. However, the SET verbal score was found to be 
too easy for the applicants who had training beyond the high school-level; one-half 
attained 45 or more correct answers out of a possible 50) questions, It was suggested 
that this verbal score could still be used as a rough screening device for eliminating 
the poorest applicants — the lowest one-fourth or one-third. 
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STUDIES IN SYNTHETIC VALIDITY (I), AN EXPLORATORY INVESTIGATION 
OF CLERICAL JOBS. C.H.LAWSHE. 
Personnel Psychology. Autumn, 1955. Pages 291-301. 


In situations where the normally accepted procedures of test validation are inappli- 
cable, impractical, or impossible, the authors suggest a method which may serve asa 
substitute. It is particularly applicable in such situations as where there are a small 
number of people performing similar jobs or reporting to many different supervisors. 
Essentially, a job analysis approach is used which identifies the important elements 
in a given job, tests are used which measure these elements, and the sum total of 
abilities is considered to be a measure of the validity of the tests. 


The reported study involved 262 clerical positions in 12 companies, and was con- 
ducted by mail. Selection of appropriate tests for different jobs was made by analyz- 
ing each job in terms of the 139 operations on the Job Description Check List of 
Clerical Operations, selecting parts of the seven-part Purdue Clerical Adaptability 
Test, and judging whether each of the seven parts was critical to the particular job. 
Analysis of the results indicates that this process shows promise as a substitute for 
a full-fledged validity study. Four of the parts of the Purdue Test were considered 
to give good results in this study: spelling, arithmetical computation, vocabulary, 
arithmetical reasoning. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PSYCHOLOGY IN AN INDUSTRIAL FIRM. T.M. HIGHAM. 
Occupational Psychology. October, 1955. Pages 232-239. 


A description is given of the psychological program (in the Rowntree Company in 
England) which has been in existence for about 30 years. With the statement that a 
psychological program in industry should be “technically sound, administratively 
convenient, and politically defensible”, the author concentrates on a description of 
the early beginnings of this program and the obstacles it has faced, together with 
methods of overcoming these obstacles. 


There was a great deal of objection and hostility to installing a psychological pro- 
gram initially, much of which has been overcome through the years by two methods: 
demonstration of the objectivity of the program, and instances in which individual 
workers have been protected and aided through the operation of the program. An 
example of the latter is found in the cases where workers are reassigned to other 
jobs in the plant rather than being discharged. 


A name change from “The Psychological Department” to “The Selection and Training 
Department” has also helped to sell the program. Its services are advisory in nature, 
with final decisions left up to operating supervisors. Emphasis is placed on the 
necessity for psychologists to be accepted throughout the plant, and activities which 
constitute a “typical” week of the psychologist’s work are given. 
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COMMUNICATION 


IN-PLANT COMMUNICATIONS AND EMPLOYEE MORALE. DALLIS PERRY. 
Personnel Psychology. Autumn, 1955. Pages 339-346. 


A major reason for the current emphasis on employee communications is the assump- 
tion that good communications result in high morale. This study indicates that there 
is no relationship between employee attitudes toward the company and their knowl- 
edge of the company’s activities, which would seem to invalidate the basic assump- 
tion upon which much of communications is based. However, the authors suggest that 
there may be some relationship between high morale and the amount of information 
given employees, rather than the amount of information retained by them. 


An information test of company activities, plus an attitude scale, was given to 457 
supervisors and non-supervisors in five Minnesota firms by the University of Minne- 
sota Industrial Relations Center. Statistical techniques indicated no significant rela- 
tionship between the two, which is the basis for the conclusion given above. The 
authors suggest that the philosophy and objectives of communications systems in in- 
dustry, as well as the systems themselves and the assumptions underlying them, 
should be re-examined and re-evaluated in light of these findings. A sou:d system 
should be based on objective supporting data before it is accepted. 
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IDEAS — BY THE HUNDREDS. R. W. GALVIN. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. December, 1955. Pages 41-42, 60. 


An informal “creative discussion” idea employed by the author at Motorola Corp. is 
described, together with some specific results. Sixteen top executives of the com- 
pany were invited to a weekend conference at a quiet out-of-the-way hotel, their 
ticket of admission being 100 written ideas on how to improve the operations of the 
company. The atmosphere was informal, shirt-sleeves frame of mind, and all topics 
were welcomed. The keynote was planning for operations five and ten years ahead 
in the fields of product design, engineering and service, sales and merchandising, 
advertising and public relations, distribution, and other areas. 


Of the 1600 ideas brought to the conference, elimination of duplications brought the 
total to 670. Through brief discussion the first day about 400 ideas were advanced, 
40 or 50 of which were discussed more fully on the following day. Some of the ideas 
advanced were: need for a standard car radio which could be easily installed on any 
car; increasing service personnel in the field; a central service school at the factory 
and creation of a dealer service panel; reserved varking spaces for visitors at the 
company headquarters; news bulletin for the guidance of distributors; training of 
salesmen; and door chimes which would play the Motorola TV jingle. This program 
germinates from the current interest and potential of the theme of “applied 
imagination.” 
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HOW TO SET UP AN EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM. 
R. J. DANDENEAU. 
Management Methods. December, 1955. Pages 28-31. 


A company-wide communications program which touches employees at every level is 
discussed in the article, The author, a member of the University of Illinois faculty, 
attributes improved employee morale and production to the comprehensive coverage 
of the communications plan installed two years ago in one plant used as a case 
history. 


The new management set out to establish discussion media for top management, 
middle management, all levels of supervision, and the employees. Some of the forms 
communication has taken since then are: training supervisors as communicators, then 
having them lead discussion groups; staff conferences set up for all levels to meet 
with their bosses; dinner meetings periodically held for better social relations and 
motivation; newsletters and topical publications mailed to all management levels; 
Management Information Conferences (at which key ~~ meet with management 
representatives); Management Orientation Programs held for new supervisors; public 
speaking and selling courses; orientation meetings for new employees; foremen’s 
round tables; Employee Suggestion Plan; tours for employees, families and friends; 
daily and weekly newspapers. It can be seen that full communication coverage has 
been the aim of this program. If the morale and productivity improvements mentioned 
can be attributed to the increase in communications, as claimed, then this case 
study will be well worth study. 
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TRAINING 


(see also EX ECUTIVES: LOPMENT 
SUPER VISORS:....... DEVELOPMENT) 


TURNING OPERATORS INTO MECHANICS. (STAFF). 
Factory Management and Maintenance. December, 1955. Pages 106-107. 


Portland Copper and Tank Works, (Portland, Me.), reverse the trend toward special- 
ization, enlarges the job of its welders and finds production up, rejects down, and 
turnover curtailed. “No quits or fires” among welders in 27 months of this program, 
Up until 1953 jobs were specialized and morale was low because of boredom and the 
unchallenging work. Turnover was high. With the emphasis on “craftsmen” each 
welder now has his own shop and handles a variety of jobs with a variety of tools, 
Inspection booths are adjacent to the shops, thus saving time. A trainer teaching two 
men at a time effected the gradual diversification. The “training time ran about two 
months per man or four months for all 15 men.” Visual aids were used and repeated as 
often as requested. 


This project has top management backing with the vice president tapping the attitudes 
of the employees, and each suggestion or criticism was acted upon. The plant, con- 
sisting of 350 men, had union acceptance, for they saw in this program sound job 
security. The company paid no higher salary for this changeover for these workers 
were already paid premium rates. These former “operators” now designated as 
“mechanics” turn out a better quality job and practically eliminate the “scrap pile”. 
A significant experiment in manpower utilization is found here. 
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UNION-MANAGEMENT REACTION TO HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING. 
B. J. SPEROFF. 
Personnel Journal. January, 1956. ‘Pages 292-294. ~ 


One of the major criticisms of human relations training programs is the lack of ob- 
jectivity. This is a report of a training program of a large eastern company and its 
attempt to measure objectively the effects of its human relations program which was 
directed at “lower” and “middle” management as well as “union stewards”, The 
program had three objectives: (1) To provide a comprehensive knowledge of the es- 
sentials of understanding people’s behavior, including the influence of attitudes, 
frustration, motivation, and individual differences. (2) To provide a practical famil- 
jarity with the skills and methods employed in gaining such an understanding of the 
behavior of others, e.g., by means of fact-finding, role-playing, the application of the 
MEIR formula, buzz groups, etc. (3) To provide the proper climate for attitude forma- 
tion and change in keeping with: (a) subscribing to and abiding by human relations 
anit 2 and (b) gaining insight and understanding of the actions of others as well 
as oneself.” 


Attendance was voluntary and results were assessed by questionnaires. Specific 
questions and percentage breakdowns are given in the article, The evidence of real 
learning and value is illustrated only by application of principles as applied to the 
daily job. Changes in behavior in the individuals and fellow employees evidently 
developed in this program. 
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TRAINING PERSONNEL IN ELECTRONICS FOR BUSINESS APPLICATION. 
ARVID JACOBSON. 


Management Methods. December, 1955. Pages 11-15. 


The problems involved in the coming conversion of industrial and office operations to 
mechanization by automation are explored in this article by Dr. Jacobson. As 
Director of Wayne University’s Computation Laboratory, he discusses the shortage of 
qualified manpower from the viewpoint of the educator. He stresses that much greater 
effort in every direction will have to be put forth by industrfand government to train 
specialized personnel at all levels in the new electronic systems. 


Results of surveys in this field indicate that training is the responsibility of manage- 
ment making the decision to mechanize. The widespread need for training, from the 
highly technical skills required by programmers and analysts to the more general 
understanding necessary to management and office staffs, calls for an allied attack 
on the problem by a variety of training sources. For example, the author visualizes 
universities, high schools, businesses and automation engineers all participating in 
a society-wide effort to educate Americans in varying degrees of familiarity with the 
new processes. Lectures, workshops, seminars, conferences, and special summer 
courses have been offered by Wayne University, devoted largely to business applica- 
tion of automation. He visualizes unprecedented advances in technology forcing 
similar strides in the world of education and training. 
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MISSING INGREDIENT §N,;SALES TRAINING. JOHN M. FREY. 
Harvard Business Revjew. November-December, 1955. Pages 126-132. 


There has been a seriouqlag between the existing fund of knowledge of human rela- 
tions and the application/of such knowledge in programs for the training of salesmen. 
This is an acute problem,because of the increased competition for sales, wider geo- 
graphic dispersion, and the question of willingness and need for field sales super 
visors to capitalize upon human relations content in training of salesmen. Practice in 
human relations is the ‘missing ingredient” in sales training for meeting today’s com- 
petitive market. Mr. Frey, associated with the Cadillac-Oldsmobile Company of 
Boston, bases his views on a survey of sales training concepts and practices and 
other available information. 


Communication ability by which a salesman can relate himself to the customer’s needs 
and wants, understanding of human motives and behavior, capacity to appreciate ideas 
and beliefs and attitudes among sales prospects, leadership abilities — in short, the 
kind of abilities needed in “low pressure” selling (as against high pressure sales 
techniques) — can only be attained by inclusion of the human relations ingredient in 
the training of salesmen. Mr. Frey analyzes various basic volumes on sales training 
for new, regular, promotable salesmen and supervisors, in order to prove his thesis. 

In considering various training media for achieving this, he contends that role playing 
is the most promising approach for supplying the missing ingredient. 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION AT EVENDALE. D.R.LESTER. 
Jour. of Amer. Sog. of Training Directors. November-December, 1955. Pages 


18-20. 


The continued shortage of engineering personnel has resulted in a trend for many 
companies to subsidize advanced training in order to enlarge the competencies and 
specialized abilities of their engineering staffs. This account by the Manager of 
Personnel Development of Aircraft Gas Turbine Development Dept., General Electric 
Company (Cincinnati, Ohio) concentrates on such advanced training for the company’s 
engineering personnel concerned with problem-solving in the engineering of aircraft 
gas turbines. Of the 374 engineers employed, 270 or 72 per cent were enrolled in 
technical courses during the past year. In addition to the scientific and technical 
courses available, 90 engineers were enrolled in courses relating to supervision and 
management. (In this company 60 per cent of all engineers are in managerial posi- 
tions by the time they are 40) years of age.) These are conducted at Evendale through 
the University of Cincinnati. 


Based on a survey of tuition refund practices of other firms in the airframe and engine 
industries, this company has followed the pattern by providing for full refund of tui- 
tion costs to the employee upon receipt of an advanced degree. Half the refund is 
paid upon his completion of courses with a grade of B or better, and the remaining 
half is awarded upon completion of the degree. The company experience has been 
that this is “a very appealing argument for recruiting highly motivated men.” 
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_ Situation, 


A TEST OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDY IN HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING. | 
—E.L.KAHN AND L.S. STEIN. 


Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. _November-December, 1955. Pages 


22-26, 36-37. 


The University of Chicago experimented in the offering of a correspondence course in 
human relations training, as a bona fide graduate course involving 30 lessons (150- 
180 hours of reading agd writing by the students). The fifty (50) students, drawn 
from nine large em te firms, were individuals representing a good cross-section 

of the broad middle range of executive responsibility in their firms. Course was 
based chiefly on the case-study method, using The Administrator by Glover and Howe 
as the casebook, additional readings in theory of human relations and supplemented ’ 
by the student’s own cases growing out of his work experience and immediate 


Only 9 of the 50 registrants completed the course. There was no correlation between 
the personal factors (age, education, etc.) and completion of the course. High rate 
of drop-outs was due to poor motivation. Many enrolled because someone in position 
of authority in their organizations suggested or advised their enrollment. “Lack of 
time” was given in most cases for incompletion of the course along with this nega- 
tive motivation. Of those who completed the course the evaluation of their firms 
indicated a general tendency toward behavioral changes — though the evaluations 
were not conclusive. While correspondence study in this field is feasible, lack of 
motivation and excessive demands on time must be thoroughly examined. 
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NOTES 


GENERAL: THE MANAGEMENT PROFESSION 


THE MANAGEMENT PROFESSION. C.H. GREENWALT. 
Advanced Management. December, 1955. Pages 5-7. 


The President of duPont de Nemours & Company states as the executive function that 
of “making a smoothly functioning team out of people with the many different skills 
required in the operation of a modern business.” To the extent that executives can 
reconcile, coordinate, and integrate the many skills and knowledges of the personnel 
and thereby tap the full measure of their contribution — to this extent is management 
on the way to becoming truly a profession. Curiously, the more able one is as an 
executive the more prominent and outstanding will be the contribution of his team and 
the less will he stand out individually. Perhaps this explains much of the anonymity 
and modesty in history’s treatment of the business executive. 


In comparing management with the older traditional professions, Mr. Greenwalt be- 
lieves that it is not compensation nor power but the prestige of the executive career 
which will enhance management as a profession. Management has, after all, the capa- 
city to serve the good of mankind and to make great social contributions as have other 
professions such as law and medicine. Executive achievement to date has been 
characterized by a great deal of modesty, except for the noted figures who have in- 
evitably won their niche in history. There is need for this growing profession of 
Management to communicate quite rightfully its changing philosophies, goals, and 
achievements. 
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1S YOUR COMPANY A STRANGER IN YOUR COMMUNITY? 
CHARLES H. REESE. 


Manage. January, 1956. Pages 47-53. 


Mr. Reese, Vice-President in charge of Manufacturing, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
believes that the goal of profit for the stockholders can be influenced by community 
attitudes and therefore community relations should be considered as “an opportunity 
for developing better understanding by the members of the community of the basic 
operations, motives, and objectives of a business enterprise.” A company may 
donate to charities and provide millions of dollars in payrolls without being “ac- 
cepted” by the community. 


Examples are given to illustrate the types of projects and approaches used. Each 
problem is handled individually; there is no panacea. A mere donation of money does 
not insure rapport. The author believes “people take a greater interest in projects to 
which they have contributed — either money or time — as compared to an outright 
gift.” Cooperative participation in the life of the community is the key. On the in- 
tangible side we should try to convince the public that the company is “honest” and 
“a reasonably humane organization”, that it is neither “overbearing” nor “an easy 
touch”. Public relations are important enough to warrant the services of a Public 
Relations official to convince the community that “its policy is sharing, not just 
giving.” The success and endeavors of any business are often strongly influenced 


by community attitudes, 
(44-56) 


THE PURPOSE OF A BUSINESS. L. F. URWICK. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. November, 1955. Pages 51-32, 102-105. 


Despite the discussion of such phrases as leadership, communication, morale, and 
management by persuasion, by specialists in nearly every branch of the social 
sciences, the author maintains that business men as a whole remain unmoved and 
often their performance is unimproved, It is stated that there is no conflict between 
labor and capital, but that the conflict takes place inside the individual. The in- 
dividual sees himself in the role of both producer and consumer, but , ommend his 


role of producer takes precedence in short-range benefits rather than long-range role 
of consumer. 


If free societies and democracies are to be saved, the responsibility rests with the 
business managers. If business is to manage by persuasion rather than command, a 
complete restatement of the purpose of business is needed. It is essential that those 
who are to do the persuading should be clear as to what they are asking other men to 
believe in, and that this is something to which others may not only believe in pas- 
sively but with dedication. 


Capitalism in generally attacked because it is cynical, not because it is inefficient 
or misgoverned. The common man cannot be dedicated to the motive of profit alone, 
since it is difficult to feel emotion solely toward a bank account. “A democracy 
which aims at a reasonably creative life for every man can do no less for the vast 
majority of its people who are in business employments.” 
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Books which have recently come "off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 


now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 


the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. , 
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NOTES 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE JO3. M.J.DOOHER AND V. MARQUIS. 


American Management Association, 1956. 294 pages. $4.75. 


Just as the AMA presented an excellent and timely volume several years ago on the 
“Development of Executive Talent,” so there now comes to the audience of all manage; 
ment officials this compilation which serves as ‘ta guide to employee communication 

for supervisors and executives.” This new volume is equally valuable and timely, A 


i but very provocative Foreword by Lawrence A. Appley sets the stage for the 
volume. 


The editors have selected the “cream” of the writing on this vital subject, and in- 
clude the contributions of Louis A. Allen, Stuart Chase, David Emery, Paul Pigors, 
Earl G, Planty, and others — a total of twenty-two (22) contributions to the subject. 
They are well balanced and distributed in nine — as follows: Person-toPerson: 
The Fundamental Job; Bridges and Barriers to Good Communication; The Day-to-Day 
Job; Communicating Upward; ‘How Am I Doing?: The Rating Interview; “Problem” 
Interviews; The Employment Interview; Effective Conference Leadership; and, 
Managing Your Talk, Most of the articles under these categories are reproduced from 
journals and other sources in which they originally appeared and have in themselves 
communicated well to executives, middle management, and supervisors. They achieve 
a good combination of soundness, depth, and popular appeal. Urgent for the person- 
nel man’s bookshelf, 
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DEVELOPING YOUR EXECUTIVE SKILLS. AUREN URIS. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 270 pages. $4.50. 


From its strategic position in counseling many business and industrial firms the 
Research Institute of America encounters many clients, and as an official of the 
Human Relations Division of the RIA Mr. Uris has had a considerable experience in 
advising on the solution of an organization’s problem auite often by improving its 
supervisory and executive skills within that organization. The result is a book 
which can be used profitably both for one’s self-development and for organized 
programs of executive training. 


Recognizing that executive skill is often a matter of having “a slight edge over the 
other fellow” (in timing, in imagination, in resourcefulness, in ability to listen or to 
get information, etc.), this book conceives as the springboard to developing executive 
skills self-analysis and awareness of personal needs for growth as an administrator. 
It then proceeds to the important functions of the executive as — communicator, 
decision-maker, planner, activator, and problem-solver. By the use of skillful ques- 
tions, outlining of key points, examples frorn the daily lives of other executives, and 
drawing upon the findings of various studies, tests, and surveys, this book provides a 
direct, personal, and popularized approach to the subject of executive development. 
Constructive counsel features the chapters on the primary skills of communication, 
ss planning, activating (directing and controlling), and problem 
solving. 
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ADMINISTERING A CONVERSION TO ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING: A CASE 
STUDY. HOF. CRAIG. 


Harvard Business School, Division of Research, 1955. 224 pages. $2.50. 


This case study of administering a conversion to electronic accounting in a large 
insurance office promises to be a “classic’’ for administrators, personnel managers, 
and others who currently or in the near future will have to fulfill their role in pre- 
cisely this kind of installation. Dr. Craig undertakes this clinical study with a 
balanced account of the two important aspects: (1) the administrative and man- 
agerial problems encountered, and (2) the technical-administrative processes involved 
— and awareness of the important problems in each is of significance to modem 
manageinent. 


In regard to the special problems,relating to personnel management, there is in this 
clinical study an account of the following: the jobs of managers; the jobs of clerks, 
and changes in their jobs; the problems associated with simplification of jobs; and, 
other aspects so related. In addition, there is included a well-integrated story of 
company personnel! policy and departmental practice in regard to employee selection 
and placement, merit rating and promotion, security, hours of work, and salary ad- 
ministration of large groups of office workers. Problems of morale, turnover, em- 
ployee attitudes, supervision, and expectations of performance are covered in this 
before, during, and after conversion study. A chapter of some 30 pages describes 
the personnel administration during conversion, including human interest accounts 
of the problems. 
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INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY: THE EMERGENCE OF THE HUMAN PROBLEMS OF 
AUTOMATION. 6G. FRIEDMANN. 
The Free Press, 1955. 436 pages. $6.00. 


Increasingly mechanized industry will bring into sharper focus the problems of worker 
satisfactions, monotony and fatigue, physical safety, and group relationship to other 
workers and supervisors. The editorial work of Harold L. Sheppard in the translation 
of this work from the original French is effectively done. Part I (The Human Factor) 
is concemed with a discussion of Taylorism and its impact upon mechanization in 
contemporary industrial society — and continues with presentations on the physiology 
of work, fatigue, the working environment, adapting machine to man, and the human 
and mechanical elements in industrial hazards and accidents. From the beginning 
Taylorism resulted in new attitudes and new points of view in industrial society. 

Part II (The Limits of The Human Factor) conveys a historical and systematic account 
of the problems of worker monotony, rhythm in man-machine relationship, assembly- 
line work, automation, occupational skill, the significance of industrial training and 
occupational culture. 


In this “technical civilization” Dr. Friedmann sees the need for a “social psychology 
of the factory” — and this constitutes the third part of the book. Covering experi- 
ences of workers in the United States and Europe, he presents with much depth the 
problems of worker and rationalization, human relations, and personal moral and social 
values in work derived by the worker in modern industrial society. 
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PROCEDURES THAT IMPROVE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY (Personnel Report No. 552) 


Civil Service Assembly, 1955. 35 pages. $2.00 ($1.50 to CSA members). 


Probably the only categorical statement that can be safely made about personnel 
administration is: There is no single way to dothe job. This pamphlet presents 
some of the useful methods that have been developed to do personnel jobs more ef- 
fectively. It contains adaptations of papers presented at the last annual conference 
of the Civil Service Assembly where representatives of personnel agencies described 
recent activities and procedures they had devised to improve some aspects of their 
service. The reports have been organized under three categories — (1) speeding up 
Paper work; (2) improving recruitment and selection; and (3) controlling sick leave. 


The section on paper work described methods of utilizing short-cuts in such diverse 
areas as the processing of examination applications, payroll certification, a classifi- 
cation survey, and in clearing personnel files of obsolete records. The improvement 
of recruitment and selection of accountants and stenographers is discussed, as well 
as consideration of some refinements in personnel testing. The articles on sick leave |. 
abuse show how it can be diminished through the maintenance of accurate leave 
records, education, control and proper incentives. These papers will provide person- 


nel administrators and technicians with useful ideas they can adapt to their own 
situations, 
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A STUDY OF PERSONNEL PRACTICES FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE AND CLERICAL WORKERS. W.D. ALBRIGHT. 
College and Univ. Personnel Ass'n., 1954. 131 pages. $2.50. 


Office and clerical workers are familiar figures on some eighteen hundred campuses 
of institutions of higher learning in America. The purpose of this study is to iden- 
tify the personnel policies and practices affecting such workers which make the 
maximum contribution to the well-being of these institutions. The project is divided 
into two major parts. Part I is a status report which describes nonacademic per- 
sonnel policies and practices at ten (10) colleges and universities. It analyzes and 
reports the development of the centralized nonacademic personnel program and con- 
tains a brief discussion of the various elements that make up the working conditions 
of office and clerical employees. A comprehensive report is given of policies and 
practices in communication, recruitment, selection, orientation, and training. The 
information obtained from interviews with supervisors and employees at the ten 
institutions is also presented. 


In Part II a recommended personnel program for office and clerical workers is out- 
lined and discussed. In general, the recommendations are based upon an evaluation 
of the administration reported in Part I in accord with principles of sound personnel 
policy. As such, it is of considerable interest to personnel not connected with 
colleges and universities, as well as to those having responsibility for these pro- 
gtams at educational institutions. 
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HOW TO TRAIN ENGINEERS IN INDUSTRY. (PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
CONFERENCE BOARD FOR INDUSTRY IN COOP. WITH THE NAT. SOC. OF 
PROF. ENGINEERS). 

Prof. Eng. Conf. Bd. for Industry, 1955. 72 pages. $2.00. 


In an era of increasing dependence upon the machine, American industry — 
paradoxically — is paying more and more attention to the human individual. New 
training programs are being developed, and old’ones expanded, reorganized and 
modified. Many of these are for the engineer. This report reflects the experience 

of more than 200 companies which employ engineers, as well as the opinions of 
many individual leaders in the training field. The survey does not provide a detailed 
blueprint from which any firm can build a program adequate for its own need, It does, 
however, provide very useful guideposts which will help management establish the 
environment and leadership which will encourage their engineers to fit themselves 
for ever increasing responsibilities. _ 


The variety of approaches to engineer training are discussed in a chapter on typical 
training programs. The key role of the supervisor is given consideration as well as 
the problems of rating and evaluation, There is a wealth of information on existing 
company programs, and the philosophy behind them. Many types of training are dis- 
cussed. The report concludes “if the philosophy behind these programs is the same, 
they can all be equally effective; the important thing is to encourage the young en- 
gineer to keep growing after he leaves school.” 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT: THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
CATHERYN SECKLER-HUDSON. 
The American University Press, 1955. 324 pages. $5.00. 


To her recognized works in the fields of public administration and management Dr. 
Seckler-Hudson brings this new volume on theory and practice in organization and 
management. The content is such as to win a large audience interest among execu- 
tives, training officers, supervisors, and advanced students in Federal, state, and 
municipal government. The book is focused in area of public management, but its 
application could be well beyond this area, 


The initial chapters are concerned with basic concepts in public administration, 
distinguishing features of public administration, and the principles of organization 
and management. Part 2, which comprises most of the book, is devoted to a sound 
combination of theoretical and practical in regard to “processes and application.” 
These cover the major areas of organi zation, authority and responsibility, planning, 
organizing, budgeting, staffing, operating, reporting, directing, and controlling are 
embraced in this section of the book. One chapter is given over to “An Outline of 
General Survey Principles and Practices” prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 
By utilizing the combination of techniques of questions, outlines, and summaries, 
in addition to the basic textual presentation, the author achieves a very readable 
volume. An extensive and annotated bibliography adds to the value of the book, 
especially for students and practitioners in the field of public administration. 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT YEARBOOK. (PUBLISHERS OF “OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT’). 
Geyer-McAllister Publications, January, 1956. 202 pages. $1.00. 


This first annual issue grows out of a good deal of planning to “summarize signifi- 
cant accomplishments and trends in the development of office efficiency” during the 
year past. Each of the principal divisions is presented by a recognized authority 
in the particular field. In its two hundred pages this initial yearbook issue covers 
the areas of automation in the office, personnel, systems design, office layout, and 
various reference materials. 


Of particular significance to personnel officials are “Office Automation, 1956: Fact 
and Fantasy,” “Automation is an Evolution, Not a Revolution,” “Personnel — Past, 
Present, and Future,” and “Good Personnel Direction Means Forceful Selling.” 

In addition, one finds in the accounts on system design in office equipment, new 
approach to records management, and office layout and furnishings various ideas 
and observations which relate the importance of economy of energy of workers, 
facilities which promote worker efficiency, and productivity factors. 


The yearbook issue abounds in practical referencesto sources of information, supplies, 
equipment, facilities, and demonstration. Consistent with pattem in its monthly 
publication, OFFICE MANAGEMENT, the yearbook incorporates very many illus- 
trations, photographs, and other graphic content. This initial issue augurs well for 
future yearbooks of this kind. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. 
H. LOVELL, AND T. CARTER. 
Inst. of Ind. Rel., Univ. of California (Berkeley), 1955. 54 pages. $.50. 


This is the initial publication in a series of short monographs on collective bargain- 
ing on the Pacific Coast. The region has had a long history of industrialization; 
consequently, the varied aspects of industrial relations associated with such devel- 
opment. The publications will detail the central theme of the bargaining relation- 
ship of distinct systems — whether an industry, portion of an industry, union, or a 
group of unions. This first study is of collective bargaining in the movie industry 
— an industry that has achieved reasonable stability. Here the elements of casual 
employment, flexible cost structure, and economic change have shaped the course of 
collective bargaining. 


The authors present a short history of the film industry and of the technological 
organization which has given rise to the many and varied bargaining units. The 
jurisdictional struggles between the craft unions are also explored. The problems 

of coping with this diversity have to a great extent been solved, as shown in the 
provisions of a current contract. Also discussed are the difficult problems presented 
to the industry in the case of the talent guilds, whose members contribute artistic 
rather than technical skills to the industry. The conclusion drawn from the experi- 
ence of the industry is that “the institution of collective bargaining here proves one 
of its main justifications — the ability to adjust to unique situations.” 
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THE WORK OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONS. W.W. CROUCH AND 
J.N. JAMISON. (Personnel Report No. 553) 
Civil Service Assembly, 1955. 46 pages. $2.00. 


The growth of civil service commissions at all levels of government is a unique 
feature of American political life. In 75 years of experience with civil service, 
there has been a progression from the negative goal of removing the spoilsman to 
the positive hope of creating conditions Tos high standards of professionalism 
necessaty to carry out the expanded services demanded by the public. This pamph- 
let is based on the results of a survey conducted by the Civil Service Assembly 
which covered 230 commission and board-type agencies with an aggregate of over 
800 members. The authors present a statistical analysis of the composition, selec- 
tion, duties, and compensation of these boards. 


Several chapters make the publication of great value to new members of civil 
service commissions and others who desire an overall view of the responsibilities 
and procedures involved in commission work. One chapter, for example, is devoted 
to the conduct of meetings, including all of the procedural safeguards involved. 
Another section gives a brief discussion of the techniques of personnel administra- 
tion. This is related to the consideration given to the proper place of the commis- 
sion in such administration. Especially useful is a dictionary of public personnel 
terms and a selective bibliography. 
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FRONTIERS IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
AMA Personnel Series No. 164, 1955. 47 pages. $1.75 ($1.00 for AMA 
members). 


The impact of what happened at the bargaining tables in Detroit in the summer of 
1955 has set in motion now and for the future many views and discussions in the 
field of labor-management relations. This AMA contribution is certainly among the 
early and significant series of discussions. Robert Hendon writes his piece under 
the title “The Challenge of Tomorrow’s Industrial Relations” and points up the 
need — in view of the stabilized employment agreements — of a more comprehen- 
sive program to prepare the foreman for his coming responsibilities, a new kind of 
workforce, “management must manage” if it hopes to stay in business, and more 
effective industrial relations. A comprehensive report of the Ford-UAW contract, 
in which there evolved the guaranteed annual wage, is given by Malcolm L. Denise, 
the General Industrial Relations Manager for Labor Relations, Ford Motor Company. 
In regard to supplementary employment benefit plans (SUB), Dr. Jules Backman 
undertakes to counsel a company of the types of material and data it would need to 
compile in order to evaluate the practicability of this type of benefit plan in its own 
organization, These three contributions complement one another effectively. 


In the concluding article in this AMA booklet, the Vice-President in charge of in- 
dustrial relations at United States Steel Corporation describes U.S. Steel’s “attitude 
of management” and “a way of living with the union.” The account covers the 
recent series of plant tours and its evaluation. (B-56-12) 
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MAN, MOTIVES, AND MONEY: PSYCHOLOGICAL FRONTIERS OF ECONOMICS. 
A. LAUTERBACH. 
Cornell University Press, 1955. 366 pages. $5.00. 


More and more we find it necessary, for an understanding of motivation in complex 
business enterprise, to draw upon the fund of knowledge from the fields of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, economics, and other disciplines. Dr. Lauterbach has done so in 
this book as he has in some of his other noted works on economic security and social 
structure. 


The volume covers many aspects of this problem under the principal chapter headings 
of “The Motivation of Business Activity,” “How Business is Done,” “Socioeconomic 
Instability and Personal Insecurity,” and “Economic Reform and the Human Mind,” 
To a considerable extent there is emphasis on decision-making on the part of the 
business executive — based on prevailing attitudes, folklore, situations of stability 
or instability, pressure, competition, afid other factors affecting management deci- 
sions. The drive behind men is not a single-minded drive for profit at all costs, but 
a complex drive built out of financial, institutional, cultural, and personality factors. 
Secondly, the businessman’s behavior and attitudes are the result of backfire of 
unstable socio-economic conditions. “Economic” and “psychological” approaches 
to reform are conditioned largely by whether or not the proposed reform is construc- 
tive. Eleven (11) well designed appendixes reinforce and interpret some of these 
findings. Extensive notes and bibliography. 
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SELECTING SUPERVISORS FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE. J.M. PFIFFNER 
AND OTHERS. (Personnel Report No. 551). 
Civil Service Assembly, 1955. 25 pages. $2.00. 


Although the title of this pamphlet indicates that its major concern is with the 
public service, the subject is an area of equal importance for industry. There are 
three articles in this pamphlet by the contributing authors: (1) New Concepts in 
Supervision, (2) Use of Written Tests in Selecting Supervisors, (3) Use of Group 
Interviews in Selecting Supervisors. 


Professor Pfiffner reviews briefly the research that has been done by the group 
theorists and social psychologists in past decades. They have given rise to new 
concepts of what is desirable supervisory behavior in terms of human relations, 
organization and management, management processes, motivation and discipline, 
decision making, and job competence. In addition, there is a brief discussion of 

the selection and training of supervisors. The selection of supervisors through the 
use of written tests is considered in detail by Joseph Hawthorne, General Manager 
of the Los Angeles Civil Service Commission. Taking note of the many limitations 
of the variety of tests available, Mr. Hawthorne concludes with an interesting ex- 
ample of what he considers a suitable supervisory selection battery. Harold Fields, 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners of the New York City Board of Education, ana- 
lyzes a selection method of increasing popularity, the group interview. His thorough 
look at the mechanics involved, and some of the pitfalls as well as the potentialities, 
give insight into the group interview as a useful administrative device. (B-56-14) 


ELEMENTS OF POSITION CLASSIFICATION IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
KENNETH BYERS AND OTHERS. (Personnel Report No. 554). 
Civil Service Assembly, 1955. 49 pages. $2.00. 


Organizations of all kinds, and sizes are learning the values of a sound classification 
system. “It is a tool of personnel management as basic as the budget in fiscal 
management.” Since many agencies do not have trained personnel who are familiar 
with the techniques of position classification, the Civil Service Assembly has 
sponsored this pamphlet for guidance in this area. The authors state that it is not 
written for “the personnel technician trained and experienced in position classifica- 
tion,” but it does describe methods which in general would be appropriate for many 
organizations, Throughout the text the authors have indicated the approaches to 
various classification problems which, in their experience, have proven effective. 


Initial consideration is given to the purposes and concepts of position classification. 
The largest part of the pamphlet covers two main areas: the installation of a classi- 
fication plan, and the maintenance of the plan once it is begun. The chapter on 
installation shows how a plan is designed, starting from the planning stage, con- 
tinuing through the fact gathering and auditing process, and on to the determination 
and writing of class specification for final adoption. There is a thorough discussion 
of the many factors involved in maintaining the system after it has been installed. 

A helpful appendix has been included which shows examples of the various types of 
forms used such as a job audit check list and a job description form. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY. 
G. W. BERTRAM AND S. J. MAISEL. 
Inst. of Ind. Rel., Univ. of California (Berkeley), 1955. 70 pages. $.50. 


"The history of the San Francisco construction industry affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity to illustrate, among other things, the significance of the unions to an industry 
in which workers have a minimal and temporary identification with their employers, 
but instead identify themselves closely with their trade.” 


The authors give perspective to their study by writing an account of the organization 
and structure of the construction industry. The five different types of markets in- 
volved in collective bargaining indicate the competitive structure of the industry 
which influences the economic framework in which labor relations must operate. 
Attention is given to the extensive regional system of bargaining which has emerged 
in the past fifteen years. The narrative history of industrial relations in northern 
California construction is separated into the periods of “Union Dominance and 
Stabilization, 1896-1921; The American Plan and Employer Stabilization, 1921-1935; 
Establishment of Collective Bargaining in 1936; and, the Contemporary Period.” 
The influences of the building trades are discussed from two aspects. One section 
deals with collective bargaining agreements as such; the other deals with regulation 
and stabilization through work rules, by-laws and constitutions. The report con- 
cludes with a summation of the recent trends related to the economic conditions of 
the post-war era. 
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A PROFESSIONAL LOOK AT THE ENGINEER IN INDUSTRY. 
NAT. SOC. OF PROF. ENGINEERS. 


Nat. Soc. of Prof. Engineers, 1955. 124 pages. $3.00 ($1.50 to NSPE 
members). 


Among the many challenging problems facing the engineering profession today none 
is more fundamental or urgent than that of the status of engineers employed in indus- 
try. This publication offers a comprehensive look at the engineer’s economic posi- 
tion, professional recognition, advancement, and utilization of talent, all adding up 
to what may be called “status.” 


The early chapters of the report are devoted to a thorough analysis of the impact of 
the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts on the role of engineers as professional personnel. 
Insight into the current attitudes of engineers in industry is gained by a discussion 
of the causes of engineering dissatisfaction, such as the poor utilization of man- 
power and poor engineering-management communication. It includes an analysis of 
the pay of engineers in comparison with other professions and segments of industry. 
A major portion of the study is concerned with the concepts of professionalism 
compared to those of unionism. The use of “sounding board organizations” is 
proposed as a means of easing the conflicts between the two. There is a wealth of 
statistical information presented in tabular and chart form, especially on the eco- 
nomic status of engineers. The study as a whole shows many concrete examples of 
efforts that industrial management, engineers, and the professional societies can 
make to assist industry and engineers to work under conditions which are mutually 


satisfactory. (B-56-17) 


PERSONALITY TESTS — USES AND LIMITATIONS. FREDERICK 
GEHLMANN AND OTHERS. 
Civil Service Assembly Personnel Report No. 561, 1956. 24 pages. $2.00 


This booklet is a digest of the comments made at the Civil Service Assembly con- 
ference on public personnel administration in 1955, Its purpose is to give “person- 
nel people in the public service an overview of the uses and limitations of per- 
sonality tests in terms of their present-day state of development.” The three major 
topics discussed are approaches to the appraisal of personality, use of personality 
tests in private business, and use of personality tests in the public service. 


“Frederick Gehlmann, a staff member of A. T. Kearney and Company, describes some 
of the more widely known personality tests and explains how they were designed 

and how the ‘scores’ are interpreted. Leonard W, Ferguson, of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, discusses the experience of business firms in 
using personality tests to help select, train, and promote employees. He cites ex- 
amples of good results, indifferent results, and even bad results, and points out 
some reasons which may have influenced success or failure. John F. Scott, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, discusses government experience with personality tests 
and explains why there were some obstacles to their use in the public service.” 


Although no “answers” can be given in this difficult field of testing, there is 
stimulating discussion of possible approaches and problems. 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 
and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the "growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in “P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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Haywood Oil Company 


The marketing department of the Haywood Oil Company had a uniform 
training program for young men regardless of their previous education and 
experience. After several years’ trial, executives found that some aspects of 
the program were not satisfactory because they had led to a relatively high 
labor turnover in the training group as compared with other groups within 
the department. 

The marketing department headquarters of the Haywood Oil Company was 
located in Kansas City, Missouri. This department was one of the three main 
departments of the company, the others being the production and refining 
departments. The marketing department office, which employed approximately 
350 persons, included the sales, accounting, and treasury units. The company 
offered attractive opportunities to young men just entering business. It had 
a reputation for advancing its employees, having a relatively low labor turn- 
over, providing excellent working conditions, and offering broad training. 

The company had established a training program for new employees so 
that it would have a continuous supply of competent young men to fill re- 
sponsible positions in the marketing office. In the training group were usually 
12 to 14 young men, whose ages ranged from 18 to 23 years. Their educa- 
tional background varied from high school and college to graduate schools 
and most of them had had little or no business experience. Executives believed 
that it was desirable to draw employees from such varying groups. Most of 
the unit heads were not college graduates. The executives thought, however, 
that the large labor turnover in this training group, during the several years 
of experience with the plan, was chiefly due to two variants of age and 
education. 

Under this program new employees were started in as stock and mail clerks. 
Later they moved to other work in order to become familiar with the different 
phases of the marketing department. The differences between business opera- 
tions and their previous experience often made their orientation difficult. 

The specific jobs assigned to men in the training group were arranged so 
that usually a man passed from one to another at intervals of one to two 
months, depending on promotions of the higher men. Each step in the 
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Haywood Oil Company 


training program was used as a testing ground for supervisors to observe those 
qualities that were brought to light more readily after a man was actually on 
the job than when he was being interviewed for a job. Among the qualities 
particularly under observation were dependability, judgment, alertness, quick- 
ness of making decisions, honesty. cooperation, constructive thinking, ability 
to follow instructions, and ability to supervise others. The routine training 
jobs were as follows: : 

Driving the company car to and from the bank and post office on a regular 
schedule each day. 

Opening and sorting incoming mail. 

Routing and handling mail requiring special handling. 

Collecting and delivering office mail on regular schedule at approximately 
90 stations throughout the building. 

Sorting and handling outgoing mail to branches, district offices, and sales- 
men. 

Collecting for transcription and delivering dictaphone records between 
the persons giving dictation and the central stenographic department. 

Receiving and filling orders in the stock department from dealers, jobbers, 
and company-owned outlets for stationery supplies, forms, ticket books, 
sponges, tire gauges, battery testers, advertising material, and similar items. 

Supervising, in a jumior capacity, special jobs in the mail and stationery 
supply departments and assisting in any capacity needed in these departments. 

Learning the operation and use of all types of duplicating machines, which 
the company used for reproducing such material as instructions to employees 
in the office and the field, promotional material to dealers and jobbers, and 
house publications. 


The training period had no definite length, and there were no formal 
training courses offered. Promotion from the training group to a regular 
position depended on whether there was a suitable vacancy. It had been the 
company’s experience over a period of five years, however, that positions were 
available after about one year spent in the training group. The company, 
also, had set one year as the ideal length of time for satisfactory completion 
of the routine jobs in the training program. On a few occasions, an unusually 
large number of vacancies had caused the executives to promote men after 
only eight months of training. In 1952, however, the company was from four 
to five months behind in its schedule for promotions because of lack of 
vacancies. 

It was the company’s promotion policy not to discriminate between men 
with different educational backgrounds. Each man waited his turn. Execu- 
tives were convinced that regardless of previous training, each man had a 
better foundation, as far as the company was concerned, if he passed through 
the training group experience. Promotion depended, in addition to vacancies, 
on continued expansion of the business and the qualifications of the em- 
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Haywood Oil Company 


ployee himself. There was no limit to the advancement a member of the 
training group might finally make in the organization. The regular positions 
open to men just promoted from the training group were junior accountants, 
credit clerks, advertising and sales promotion clerks, and junior salesmen. 

The company had found it difficult to maintain the morale and interest 
of the college men in the training group and at the same time to give work 
that was not too difficult for the high school graduates to handle. The high 
school men were eager to learn and, in general, took a keen interest in all 
the work offered them. On the other hand, much of the work was mere repeti- 
tion for the business school and college men, particularly the former group. 
The work was routine and required little mental effort on their part. They 
easily became dissatisfied, and some quit before they had really given the 
training period a fair test. The turnover was the greatest among the college 
men. 

Another cause of high turnover was the method of wage payment. All mer 
in the training group were paid the same wage, regardless of their previou: 
training or education. This fact was known in the group, although officials 
had a policy of absolute secrecy regarding the wages paid. Many of the 
college men felt that some monetary recognition of their advanced education 
should be made. Some of them, furthermore, had incurred indebtedness for 
their education, which they were unable to pay off under the existing wage 
scale. In general, the college men had higher current expenses than the other 
members of the training group since they were away from home, whereas 
many of the high school and business school men lived at home. Another 
point that aggravated the issue was the fact that other companies in the Middle 
West, tire companies in particular, were offering college graduates a beginning 
wage higher than the Haywood Oil Company offered. 

The fact that the company used the seniority method of promotion added 
to the difficulties of handling the training group. Since executives did not 
believe in advancing men too rapidly and since the college and business 
school graduates were not able to skip any of the routine of the training 
period, dissatisfaction with the plan was intensified. 

The executives believed that the training plan was sound in general and did 
not want to discontinue the experiment. By watching the men throughout 
their training period, the executives were able to determine just where the 
young men would best fit into the organization. Although most of the men 
in the training group recognized their own inexperience in business and the 
value of the training, nevertheless the executives considered the rate of 
turnover among the college men a serious criticism of the program. They 
asked the personnel department for suggestions that might eliminate the diffi- 
culties that had been encountered. 
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Puritan Electric Company 


In the fall of 1945 the President of the Puritan Electric Company was ap- 
proached by representatives of the company’s foremen, who requested per- 
mission to organize a Foremen’s Club. The executive, wishing to explore all 
phases of the request, asked for time to consider the matter. 

The Puritan Electric Company manufactured and sold electrical instru- 
ments. In 1940 its sales totaled $1,300,000. The company built all its instru- 
ments to meet the special requirements of its individual customers. Before 
1940, its customers consisted primarily of industrial plants, schools, and 
hospitals. Since 1940, however, it had received large orders from the Army 
and from war production plants for certain of its instruments. 

The company had standardized designs of these instruments and had be- 
gun producing them in large volume. In 1943, it was devoting 95 per cent 
of its manufacturing facilities to the production of standardized instruments 
for war use and was producing about 8,000 such instruments a month. The 
company was utilizing its remaining facilities for the production of custom- 
built instruments such as it had made before the war. Total sales were 
$15,000,000 for the year 1944. 

Previous to 1943, the Puritan Electric Company’s manufacturing depart- 
ments had operated on a job order basis. Although many standard parts 
were used in all the instruments produced, the company had carried only a 
few such parts in stock. The production control methods employed in the 
manufacturing departments had been relatively simple. 

After making a sale, the sales department sent the specifications for the 
instrument ordered to the engineering department. Engineers then made a 
list of all the parts required, usually about 60. The engineering department 
next sent a copy of this list to the assistant production superintendent, who 
determined the materials required and sent a requisition for them to the 
purchasing department. 

The assistant production superintendent also broke down the parts list 
according to departments and sent to each foreman a list of the parts which 
were to be produced in his particular department, along with the blueprints 
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Puritan Electric Company 


for these parts. The foremen scheduled all work in their own departments, 
and it was their duty to requisition-material from the storeroom to meet their 
production requirements. They produced only the number of parts necessary 
to fill the order. The foremen assigned work to individual operatives and 
were responsible for the quality and quantity of their production. 

Inspectors in each department checked all completed work. The inspection 
tickets which they made out served as “move tickets,” and the inspectors were 
responsible for seeing that parts moved promptly after they were inspected. 
If a certain order was not completed by the scheduled date, the sales depart- 
ment notified the production superintendent, who then endeavored to deter- 
mine the cause of the delay and to speed up the completion of the order. 

The factory in which the Puritan Electric Company had manufactured its 
electrical instruments before 1943 was composed of five main departments: 
primary machine shop, light machine department, assembly department, in- 
spection department, and testing department. 

In the primary machine shop were performed all machining operations 
requiring heavy-type machine tools. In the light machine department were 
performed such other machining operations as could be performed on small 
drill presses, forming presses, automatic lathes, small milling machines, or 
light punch presses. In the assembly department were performed all sub- 
assembly and assembly operations. This department had several subdivisions; 
each of which specialized in certain types of assembly work. Roving inspec- 
tors checked the quality of all materials, workmanship on all parts, and sub- 
assemblies, in addition to inspecting the final instruments. The testing de- 
partment, which was not connected with inspection control, ran all completed 
instruments through a series of tests before their shipment to customers. 

Before 1943 the Puritan Electric Company had employed only highly 
skilled workers in its manufacturing departments. Of the 200 workers norm- 
ally employed in these departments, half were women. Workers had been paid 
piece rates on about 60 per cent of the manufacturing operations. They had 
received pay for these operations regardless of whether or not their work 
passed inspection. Ninety per cent of all rejects were reworked and later 
passed inspection. The workers had been paid the same piece rates for re- 
conditioning work as for the original operations. 

In 1943 new owners had assumed control of the company, and in order to 
attain an increased level of production they had undertaken many changes. 
They had appointed an executive committee to run the company. The chair- 
man of this committee, a special representative of theirs, had become the 
active head of the business. They had retained the president, and the chair- 
man of the executive committee frequently consulted with him on certain 
operating questions. The chairman of the executive committee had brought 
a number of new men into the company to perform special jobs. Furthermore, 
he had informed old employees who remained in executive and supervisory 
positions that he expected to change many of the organization’s former 
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practices in order to increase the efficiency of the factory and the business. 

The new owners had employed many new workers in the production de- 
partments and had put certain departments on a two-shift basis; in March, 
1943, the company was employing over 900 persons and was still increasing 
its size. In order to utilize unskilled workers, production officials had broken 
down or simplified many operations so that new employees, 90 per cent of 
whom were women, could learn an ‘average operation in a few hours. They 
had obtained permission from the War Labor Board to put a 10 per cent pay 
increase into effect for employee morale. 

When it seemed likely that delivery dates would not be met on certain 
rush orders, the management had hired several expediters and stock chasers 
to speed up production on these orders. These men contacted foremen and 
requested them to push these jobs. The expediters also made sure that parts 
moved promptly from one department to another. To relieve congestion in 
the production departments and to provide space for additional expansion, 
the company had moved into a modern seven-story building in the vicinity. 
It had purchased a large amount of new equipment and had set up production 
departments on five floors of the new plant. 

Notwithstanding the many improvements ‘and changes that the new man- 
agement had made, the chairman of the executive committee was not satisfied 
with the factory’s output end the way in which the production departments 
were operated. Production officials had endeavored to obtain more accurate 
time studies and to improve scheduling and inventory control procedures, 
but they had not been entirely successful. 

In March, 1943, the chairman of the executive committee had therefore 
employed an outside consultant to reorganize the company’s manufacturing 
operations and set up a production scheduling system. The chairman be- 
lieved that production could be increased considerably if work was scheduled 
more efficiently and if delays ad idle time in the factory were reduced. He 
also believed that a properly functioning production control department would 
lessen the burden on the plant foremen and enable them to give more attention 
to their workers. He was of the opinion that the outside specialist would be 
able to set up a suitable control plan and secure the cooperation of production 
officials in making it operate. 

The consultant who was hired had written a book on production control 
and was regarded as an expert on factory organization and planning. He 
was employed on a part-time basis only, for the reason that as head of the 
industrial engineering department at a university several hundred miles from 
the Puritan Electric Company’s plam, he could spend only two weeks of each 
month at the plant. 

The chairman of the executive committee had given the consultant authority 
to take any measures which he believed necessary to assure efficient operation 
of the company’s plant. After studying the company’s product and manufac- 
turing methods a short time, the consultant had set up an industrial engin- 
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Puritan Electric Company 


eering department and engaged a young mechanical engineer, who was one 
of his former students, to be in charge of this new department. The industrial 
engineering department had originally been established as a staff department 
directly under the president of the company and had begun functioning as 
soon as it was established. 

Many supervisory officials, including the foremen, were not enthusiastic 
over the proposal to bring in an outside consultant, and when his program was 
finally worked out it was received with such a lack of cordiality that it was 
never put into effect. Soon after the industrial engineer submitted his report, 
several changes were made in personnel at the higher levels of operation, in- 
cluding the selection of a new president. In the meantime the working force 
had been organized by the United Electrical Workers Union, CIO. 

At the close of the war the company again changed management, though 
it remained under the same ownership, with the result that major shifts were 
made in top executive positions. The building that had been purchased for 
making products for the government was sold, and executive departments and 
manufacturing were consolidated in the plant occupied before the war. The 
new executives proposed to carry on the old line of products on the basis of 
special orders, but to expand volume by manufacturing also standardized 
instruments on a semi-mass-production basis; they were, moreover, consider- 
ing the manufacture of a few new items that had been recently developed in 
their research laboratories. These products would lend themselves to mass 
production methods. 

When the company had been streamlined for volume production for the 
military forces, many functions previously performed by the foremen had 
been shifted to other hands. These functions included control of quality and 
quantity, hiring and scheduling, and time studies. The foremen did not 
openly object to such changes, but they did not regard them with favor. 
During the peak production period there had been a total of 33 general fore- 
men, many with one_or two asistants, but with the return of the company to 
its prewar location five of these general foremen were laid off. The labor 
force was reduced to less than 1,000 employees. 

For many years the head of the company had personally selected the fore- 
men from a group of men in whom he had confidence with respect to both 
their technical capacities and their loyalty. No foremen training course as 
such had ever been inaugurated, but with the company’s rapid expansion due 
to war orders many workers were upgraded to supervisory positions, and a 
training course which was attended by assistant foremen, expediters, inspec- 
tors, and assistant purchasing agents, was given. In addition to the report 
referred to above, two other firms of industrial engineers made studies for the 
firm. The foremen were never enthusiastic over any of the surveys. Inasmuch 
as the company was operating on a cost plus basis and made a satisfactory 
record in respect to production output, the question of supervision was not 
regarded as of critical importance. 
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At the time that the foremen’s representatives made the request for the for- 
mation of a Foremen’s Club, they described it to management simply as a so- 
cial organization wherein the forerren could get together to become better ac- 
quainted, to institute social activities. and to improve their general knowledge 
by educational speeches and discussions. Executives, however, were not certain 
as to the real objectives of the proposal. The executives also knew that the fore- 
men had been irritated by the changes that had been made in their super- 
visory duties, and they suspected that at least some of the men were fearful 
of losing their jobs. As a matter of fact, management did not contemplate 
further changes in the ranks of foremen except as increasing age might make 
such changes advisable. They were aware that a certain amount of feeling 
had developed between the old-time foremen and some of the newer appointees. 

When company executives studied the matter there appeared to be three 
directions in which the proposed club might go. It could remain simply and 
wholly a social organization; it might develop into an educational club; or, 
finally, it might grow into a foremen’s union. 

If the club remained a social organization, there was the question of 
whether or not higher management should attempt to take part in its ac- 
tivities. If it became an educational group interested in studying problems 
of foremanship, the question at once arose as to what part management 
should play. Finally, officials had no wish to have a foremen’s union 
established. 

The factory superintendent and the sales manager both favored the for- 
mation of the club. The president did not oppose the installation of a foremen’s 
club as such, but he was wary of the responsibilities that the proposed or- 
ganization might place on management, and was uncertain in his own mind 
as to the eventual outcome if the club were actually installed. 
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EXHIBIT | 


“TU Take Your Report Home to Read” 


As each work- 
day draws to a 
close, thousands of 
executives stuff 
their brief cases 
full of businesss 
memorandums. But 
despite good inten- 
tions, the reports 
often go unread. 
For they are more 
effective sleep-in- 
ducers than barbi- 
turates. 

“The foresight 
of many business- 
men in taking reports to bed with them,” reports a 
psychiatrist, “is why many of them enjoy a good night's 
sleep.” 


Most company executives would heartily agree with 
the company president who said: 


“Business memorandums and reports can be—and 
usually are—the most unimaginative, dullest, hum-drum 
examples of writing that it was ever any man’s chore 
to read.” 


Take a handful of reports out of a company’s files 
and it is a safe bet that they will read as though they 
were all turned out by a sausage machine—for they 
will be as alike and as uninspiring as so many weiners. 


Your report need not be! 


No matter what the subject you are making a report 
about—no matter how dull you may think it to be— 
start out by saying to yourself: “This report (or it may 
be a memorandum or a letter) is going to be an ex- 
citing piece when | finish writing it. Sure, | know 
the subject is a dull one. But I’m going to get excited 
about it. I’m going to get interested in it. Then I’m 
going to put my heart and mind and spirit into the 
report. And when I’m through I’m going to make this 
subject live.” 


Do this and your report will reflect your interest, 
convey your enthusiasm, sell your ideas, and have 
punch. You will turn out sentences and words that do 
things to people. Most important, you will get a real 
kick out of writing this report. And your report defi- 
nitely won’t be used as a substitute for sleeping pills. 


M/M 
ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Writing Better Reports 


Most subjects which supervisors have to write abou, 
are considered by them to be dull, routine, ang Un 
inspiring. Result? The reports are just as uninter. 
esting. How could they be otherwise? 


Here’s how your report can be otherwise. 


Plan, Then Write 


Don’t just start to write your report. Think firs 
about what you are going to say. Why are you making 
the report? What is the viewpoint of the person or 
persons to whom you will send it? What background 
information do they have about the subject you are 
covering? Will your report give them the necessary 
information to consider the problem intelligently 
Have you anticipated all important questions they 
may have about the subject? Visualize the problem as 
your readers will view it. 


Put your main ideas into words. Work out the 
order your ideas should follow. Then put this plan 
on paper. It’s your road map for tackling the report, 


Whet the Readers Appetite 


Some supervisors feel that it is necessary to fumble 
and mumble before they get to the point. Dont. 
Plunge right into the guts of the report. Make the 
first paragraph an attention-getter. 


Keep It Brief—and Crisp 


Brief, crisp reports are read. Long, rambling reports 
bury your ideas and facts in a mass of words. 


Boil your report down. Ruthlessly cross out un- 
necessary words and sentences. Keep your sentences 
short and sharp. If a two-page report can be cut 
down to two paragraphs, and still get your facts over 
convincingly, then pare off the fat. 


Here’s how: 


[Referring to your memo of December 10 which! 
read thoroughly, I want you to know that] we can 
hit the cost reduction target [you set by cutting 
costs, and feel certain] we can further reduce costs 
beyond the 5 percent figure by putting into effect 
the following economies [which we believe are 
feasible: ] 


By cutting out the unnecessary words enclosed in 
brackets we have reduced the first paragraph of this 
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report to capsule form. It arouses attention, tells 
the reader what the report is about, and why it was 


written. 


Use Plain Talk 


In horse-and-buggy days businessmen used to write 
reports in business English: fancy, pompous, stiff, 
formal gobbledygook. Forget it. 


Today good business English is nothing but just 
good English. Your aim is to express an idea or to 
get information across to the reader of your report. 
The best way is through plain talk. Use simple words 
rather than complex ones. Write as you talk. Write 
to express your thoughts, not to impress. Be as 
friendly in your writing as you would be if you were 
talking to the reader. Be yourself. 


Go Heavy on Facts 


Go light on opinions and heavy on facts. 


Opinions, unsubstantiated, can be had free for the 
asking. Opinions, recommendations and conclusions 
supported by clear-cut, logical facts, are valuable. 


Does this mean that you shouldn’t voice your 
opinions? Not at all! They are desirable and wanted 
where pertinent. But make certain that they are 
labeled as opinion, and not stated in such a manner 
that they can be taken to be fact. 


Wrap Up the Report 


The person who “just starts” writing a report is 
likely to “just end” writing in the same manner. 


Wrap up your report by using the last paragraph 
to clearly state your conclusion, suggestion, request, 
opinion, or to provide a digest of the information 
you presented. 


Reports Are Your Ambassadors 


Many people climbing the rungs of the manage- 
ment ladder lament the fact that they do not have 
the opportunity for more contact with higher man- 
agement. But they forget that reports can do the 
trick. For a good’ report is a good ambassador. It 
can bring recognition to you from men whom you 
seldom meet. Work hard on your report, and it will 
work hard for you. 


Check Gefore Sending 
Take the time to check your report before dropping 


it into the inter-office mail. Can you answer “yes” to 
the following questions about your report: 


1. Is the report dated and signed? 


2. Have you checked for typographical errors? 
3 
4 


Is the opening of your report an attention-getter? 


After reading the opening will the receiver know 
what the report is about and why it was written? 


5. Are your thoughts and information presented in an 
orderly, logical fashion? 


6. Does the report give all the necessary information 
the reader needs? 


7. Will the report answer all important questions the 
reader may have about the subject? 


8. Is the information accurate? 


9. Are the words used the simplest necessary to ex- 
press your ideas and information? 


10. Are the sentences short and snappy? 


11. Does the report contain only necessary facts, words, 
and phrases? 


12. Have you avoided discussing side issues that have 
no pertinent bearing on the subject of the report? 


13. Have you avoided contradictory statements? 
14. Have you avoided vague and confusing statements? 


15. Does your report lead to a conclusion, suggestion, 
request, opinion, or summary of information? 


Will it get the action you want on the part of 
the reader? 
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EXHIBIT 2 


24 Ways to Better Communication 


By Tuomas R. NitsEn 
Department of Speech 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Rr™ time to time it is well to review 
some of the principles of good com- 
munication. The following statements 
summarize suggestions that have appeared 
in various journals and books. The list 
will remind busy people of communication 
principles that sometimes get submerged 
in the day-to-day routine of the job. 

1. If there is one thing more important 
than any other to good communication, it 
is self-knowledge. To get better acquainted 
with yourself, take 15 to 20 minutes in 
quiet each day to reflect upon yourself, 
your purpose, your relationship to your 
fellow men and the company. 

2. What is said and done, day-to-day 
on the job, is the most important part of 
communicating in business and industry. 
Intellectual honesty, living what is said, 
acting cooperation as well as talking about 
it, are essential to developing good com- 
munication within an organization. 

3. No matter what we say or how we 
say it, no one else gets quite the meaning 
we intend from the words we use. By the 
same token, we never get quite .he mean- 
ing anyone else intends. 

4. One of the biggest obstacles to 
communication is our tendency to eval- 
uate, to pass judgment on, to agree or 
disagree with statements before we find 
out what is meant. 

5. Another important obstacle is our 
feeling that we have to defend our ego by 
defending what we have said. 

6. When listening, look for what the 
speaker intends, not just at what he says. 

7. When talking, think in terms of 
the total impression you create, not just 
of the words used. 


““Breathes there a man’’ who can read 
these rules of good communication and 
honestly say that he hasn't violated at 
least one of them in the last week? 
Though we continue to err by commis- 
S20n or omission, every communicator— 
every manager, in particular—will do 
well to read and reread these reminders. 


8. When talking, consider every in- 
dication of the listener's response, not just 
whether he understands the instructions or 
directions. 

g. Ask more questions, to see whether 
your listeners have understood what is 
intended. Have your instructions repeated, 
“to see if I’ve said what I meant.’’ Check 
for understanding at the time of talking. 

10. Misunderstandings are inevitable, 
and therefore the kind of atmosphere 
needs to be created that will encourage 
people to ask questions when they don't 
fully understand. 

11. Where difficulties have arisen, 
try to keep the talking centered on the 
problem rather than on personalities. 

12. Remember, as the other person sees 
the situation, he is probably right. 

13. Where individuals disagree, get 
éach to state the other's position, each to 
the satisfaction of the other. We our- 
selves can try this too. 

14. Recognize that, in discussions, 
disagreement is normal and _ inevitable. 
Expect it, prepare for it, use it to obtain 
greater awareness of the various aspects of 
the problem at hand. 
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15. Don’t abruptly disprove someone’s 
statement, and don’t directly contradict. 
Disprove indirectly, preserving the other 
fellow’s ego in the process. 

16. Control your own natural, ego- 
building desire to get the upper hand, to 
show up weaknesses in the other fellow’s 
point of view. Do reveal the weaknesses 
when they are important, but do it in a 
way that leaves the other fellow’s ego 
intact. 

17. Take every honest opportunity to 
make the other person feel better or more 
important. 

18. An important function of com- 
munication within an organization is to 
make known or bring to light misunder- 
standings and misapprehensions before 
they develop into serious problems. 

19. It is usually a good idea, after a 
man has poured out a gripe, to ask him to 
describe the situation again ‘‘so you can 
be sure to get it straight.”’ Telling it a 
second time often makes it seem less im- 
portant. 

20. Very rarely will anyone change 


his mind by being asked to, told to, or 
argued with. He must come to see the 
situation differently, and he is not likely 
to do so as long as he sees a threat in the 
situation or feels the need of defending 
himself. 

21. When talking, pause more often 
to think through what you are about to 
say. We create strong impressions by the 
way we phrase our ideas, such as whether 
we make rambling or concise statements. 

22. Tone of voice is more important 
than we think. Consider what impressions 
you are conveying with your voice. 

23. Body movements give cues to 
feelings and meanings. Random, involun- 
tary movements often suggest that the 
speaker is ill at ease or impatient. Consider 
what is being communicated by your 
actions. 

24. Be direct, as if your listener were 
very important. 

It is not enough that we know such 
principles. We probably have known them 
all along. Their practice must become a 
habit. 


Courtesy, PERSONNEL JOURNAL Oct., 1955 
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gang, you've been so swell to me that I wouldn't think 


“Gosh, 


of leaving now! 
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BUSINESS BRANCHES OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Chicago Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Dallas Public Library 
Newark Public Library 
St. Louis Public Library 
Municipal Reference Library of Detroit 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS OF 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Social Security Administration 
U.S. Public Health Service 
United Nations 

U. S. Patent Office 

Port of New York Authority 

Railroad Retirement Board 

National Bureau of Standards 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Nationa! Park Service 
Illinois State Employment Service 
New York City. Dep't of Personnel. 
District of Columbia. Department of Public 

Health 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

U. S. Geologica! Survey 

Federa] Trade Commission 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

U. $. Department of Commerce 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
Fores? Service 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 
U.S. Air Force (Many bases and stations) 
U. S. Army (Many installations) 
U.S. Navy (Many laboratories, depots, 
shipyards, and centers) 


Who Who Among to “PNA” 


(A Partial Listing) 


AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Harvard University 
N. Y. School of Ind. and Labor Relations 
University of California 
Dartmouth College 
New York University 
Boston College 
D. W. Belcher (Wisconsin) 
Florida State University 
Case Institute of Technology 
Cornel! Univers ity 
Kent State University 
Louisiana State Univers ity 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Loyola University (Chicago) 
Mississippi State University 
Miami University 
University ef Oklahoma 
University of Rochester 
University of Texas 
University of Toledo 
University of Tulsa 
University of Chicago 
College of City of New York 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado 
St. John's Univers ity 
F. K. Spafford (Rens. Polytech Inst.) 
Wake Forest College 
University of Connecticut 
University of Kansas 
Univers ity of Michigan 
Univers ity of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern Univers ity 
Louis W. Nuesse (Tennessee) 
Ohio University 
Southern Illinois Univers ity 
University of Utah 
Utah State Agricultural College 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
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